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Joux THompson’s wife had a bad fashion 
{getting out of patience with her servants 
at meal times, and looking cross and talking 
cross to her domestics when her husband 
came home, with the pleasing hope upper- 
most in his mind of a quiet retreat from the 
toils and troubles of business. John ‘Thomp- 
on, like many of the John Smiths and John 
Jones, had rather a troublesome business to 
manage, and it cost him many hours’ sad 
thoughts each day in pondering over the ways 
and means of getting safely over three o'clock. 
But all these perplexing cares were locked 
up in his own bosom, and when he turned his 
fice homewards, it was always with a strong 
resolution to be cheerful, and make, as far as 
he was concerned, home a pleasant spot to 
all. 

But he was often sadly grieved to find that, 
from some cause or other, his wife had sun- 
dryand great troubles with her domestics. 
Things hardly ever went right, and she was 
toooften in a very unhappy humour. Patient 
as another Job, however, John Thompson 
never protested against the domestic preroga- 
tive of being cross and scolding. True, when- 
ever Mrs. John Thompson would cut him off 
rather short, and say things to him in an un- 
kind tone of voice, he would have his own 
thoughts about the matter. But he said noth- 
ing. He would not, for the world, have 
wounded the feelings of Mrs. John Thomp- 
sn, although she seemed to have, at times, 
little regard for his. 

Now the reader must not, for a moment, 
suppose that John Thompson’s better half 
was not a loving wife. She was affection- 
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| > ; 
ate to a fault, when in the humour; and 


| would kiss, and “ my dear,” and talk love to 
{him by the hour. True, she would feel a 
little annoyed at his phlegmatic temper, for 
|he was always as even as a lake, over whose 
|bosom no breeze ever stirred. Her little en- 
|dearments he would receive as patiently as 
| could be, yet all the while he would be think- 
ing of some exhibition of wrong temper, of 
which, may be, a day or an hour before, she 
had been guilty. But must 
them more in form to the reader. 


we introduce 

One morning in May, and it happened to 
be a very sultry morning, Mr. Thompson ex- 
amined his bank notices, and found that he 
had three thousand dollars to pay. He did 
not look at his bank book, for he remembered 
too distinctly that he had checked to within 
five dollars the day before. 


“ And now what is to be done?” he said 
aloud, as he sat down in a chair to collect his 
thoughts. 

“ Any thing over to-day, Mr. Thompson ?” 
said a neighbour, advancing towards the desk, 
near which he was seated. 

“Short three thousand dollars!” replied 
Mr. Thompson, mechanically. 

“‘ No chance for me then,” said the neigh- 
bour, withdrawing on the instant. 


“Hum! I should think not,” soliloquised 
Mr. Thompson, with an ironical] smile. “ But 
what must I do? Borrow, of course; that’s 
ithe only remedy. But where shall I borrow ? 
‘that’s the question. I owe two thousand dol- 
lars borrowed money now, and to-morrow 
|half of that must be paid. I’m hard up with 
all my borrowing friends, except such as are 
hard up themselves. What sha// I do?” 
| But Mr. Thompson, like a philosopher, as 
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jhe was, readily came to the conclusion that 
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sitting there was not going to get his note | « Come in, and I will see.” After runni: . 


out of bank; so he sallied forth, still undeter-| over a large bundle of notes, and 


“Cle Cting 


mined as to how he should raise the money. || from them a pretty respectable quai - 


Being in the dry goods line, he took the south | 


itity, lhe 


merchant turned to Thompson and said 


side of Market street, and commenced a line||* Here is one thousand dollars Wheeling .. 


| 
if 
i} 


}| 


of calls from Frederick street up. 


Pittsburg, which you can have for a wool 


“ How’s the money market to day?” was jand five hundred Louisville, which yoy jyo, 


his first salutation to a young man he had) 
often accommodated. | 

“Tight enough! I want five hundred dol-| 
lars.” 

“ Nothing to spare, of course?” 

* Not a dollar.” 

“Then | can’t stop here. Good morning 
“ Any thing over to day?” he asked next) 
door. 

“ Twenty dollars, if that'll help you any.” 

“Can’t you spare a hundred by one 
o'clock !” 

“Very likely; call about that time, and, 
if we take in as much, you shall have it.” 

“ Very well,” said John Thompson, enter- 
ing it upon his memorandum book, ‘Can 
you spare five hundred dollars to-day?” was 
asked at his next place of entry. 

* No; but we can two hundred.” 

“That'll help a little.” 

“ But it’s in Ohio funds,” 

“Ah! that is another matter. But stay, 
keep it for me until two o’clock; if I can’t do 
better, I'll take it.” 

“Very well, it is at your service.” 

After entering this in his memorandum 
book, Mr. Thompson went on his way. 

“ Easy as an old shoe here, | suppose. 
How much can you spare to-day?” he said, 
carelessly, as he entered a store where he 
knew money was always plenty, but hard to 
get at. 

“'Tight as a boot to-day. 
thousand dollars to pay.” 

** Good morning,” said Thompson, who un- 
derstood the evasion. 

“Can you let me have that hundred dol- 
lars to-day? [shall need every cent I can 
raise,” he said, as he went into another store. 

“ Not if you can spare it longer.” 

“You should have it longer in welcome, 
but I must raise three thousand dollars to-day, 
but don’t know no more than the man in the 
moon where it is to come from.” 

“I will let you have it then by one 
o'clock.” 

This was also entered among the me- 
morandums. ‘“ How are you off for the metal 
to-day ?”’ was asked of another retailer. 

“Nothing over to-day, Thcmpson; sorry 
for it!” and the man turned to his desk and 
went on writing. 

“ Have you a thousand dollars out of town 
money to-day?” he asked of a partner in a 


9 
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We have ten| 





large domestic house near Sharp street, for | 
he had got up this high. 


have for two weeks.” 

“Can’t you say any better than that)” 

“ These are the best terms. We can ys 

ally work it off even better. But if jt y.) 
accommodate you any, you are welcome 
it. 

“T will take it then,” said Thompson, eager. 
ly clutching the money, and passing his tw» 
checks, dated one and two weeks ahead. 

He was now pretty well through with » 
the business friends upon whom he could ca\) 
and he returned to his store to take soy. 
ings. The day had proved intensely hot, ang 
on his return he found himself completely 
exhausted. It was past twelve o'clock, ani 
as he fixed his eyes upon the face ofa Jarvo 
clock, ticking away in one corner of his store, 
the minute hand seemed to move with strane 
rapidity. ° 

“What is to be done now?” he gail. 
half despairingly,—“ O, there is my friend 
G in Howard street, who is generally 
pretty easy. I must see him.” So off he 
hurried up street, and to his great disappoint 
ment, found G was not in. After wait. 
ing for a quarter of an hour he came back, 
without having seenhim. It lacked now but 
a quarter of one. The second person upon 
whom he had called, promised to let him 
have one hundred dollars at one o'clock, if 
possible, so he went in there. The store was 
full of customers, and his friend seemed to 
care more about attending to them, than to 
loaning money. After waiting ten minutes, 
Thompson moved towards the door, saying, 
as he passed out, “I'll drop in again!” 

“Very well,” said the man, without allud- 
ing to the known cause of Mr. Thompson's 
errand. 

He next called upon the friend who was to 
have returned the borrowed money, but he 
found it impossible to raise over fifty. The 
two hundred dollars Ohio money was called 
for also, and received. It was nearly two 
o’clock when he went in again for the one 
hundred dollars that had been promised. 
Mr. ——— had gone to dinner, and left no 
word with his clerk about it! Thompson 
was still twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
short, and in one hour the bank would close. 
His bill book showed the existence of sundry 
bills receivable, amounting to seven or eig)it 


‘thousand dollars, maturing in short dates, 
‘drawn by business men, good and true. All 


the banks had ceased discounting, and these 





had, consequently, been turned down at the 
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board, and handed back to him. Visions of 
three and four per cent. a month now began 
tp float before his mind, and rendered desper- 
ste, he selected notes to the amount of fifteen 
pundred dollars, and proceeded to the office 
ofa noted broker, who received him with a 
cold nod. 

«[ want to get these notes done, Mr. 
eee 
; Mr. P went over them very slowly ; 
remarking, as he went on, or rather drop-| 
ning a few words at a time, as if talking to 
himself—“ rather weak”—* too long to run” | 
—“another name”—&c., &c. 

«{f you can get another good name on 
these, I think I can get them done for you.” | 

“Its too late now to talk about another! 
name. { must have the money at once.” 

«The drawer of three of these notes is 
rather ticklish, it is thought. If they were 
stronger there would be no difficulty. Don’t 
you think you could easily get your business 
friend to put his name on it?” 

« No—he is gone to his dinner; and I have | 
notime to lose. If you think you can’t get| 
them done, [ must go to Mr. C——.” 

“T'lltry my best for you. Come in half 
an hour.” 

In the interim, Mr. Thompson went to an) 
exchange office, and got his money discount- | 
ed. ‘This was done at a loss of fifty dollars. | 

True to the minute, a quarter before two, | 
Mr. Thompson was at Mr, P————’s office. | 
Mr. P was not there. He sat for five 
minutes in a state of menta! torture which| 
few can imagine, except those who have suf: | 
fered a like infliction, when Mr. P en- | 
tered. 

“Have you got them done for me?” said | 
Thompson, eagerly. 

“No, I have not,” said the broker, coldly. 
I could find but one man who would do them | 
at all, and his charge was higher than I felt} 
willing to contract to pay, before I saw you.” | 

“What does he ask ?” said Mr. Thompson, 
eagerly. 

“Three and a-half per cent. a month.” | 

Mr. Thompson groaned aloud. He looked | 
at his watch; it lacked eight minutes of two. | 
“Can you get it in time ?” 

“I will give you the money at once, and 
can get it from him myself.” 

“Then let me have it quick.” 

The calculation was made; and as the 
notes had an average of two months to run, 
the discount was seven per cent., which, 
added to the broker’s commission of one per | 
cent. took off from Mr. Thompson’s fifteen 
hundred dollars, the round sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

The clock struck three just as Mr. Thomp- 
8n set his foot upon the steps of the bank. 
is note safely in his possession, he retired | 
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to his store, and after entering up his cash, 
and making the necessary memorandums of 
borrowed money, started tor home. His head 
ached badly, and he felt feverish. Visions 
of home, and an hours’ quiet retirement, then 
came up in his thoughts. He remembered 
the pleasant smile with which his wife had 
parted with him in the morning, and the 


||sweetly uttered “come home soon, dear fa- 


ther,” of his little prattling boy. If ever 
home is sweet to a man, it is after the rack- 
ing anxieties of such a day as that through 
which Mr. Thompson had passed; and he 
turns towards it with a feeling akin to that 
of the tempest-tossed mariner, when he turns 
his prow towards the land of his nativity. 
Nothing is so calculated to sour the mind of 


i}a man, thus circumstanced, and make home 


unpleasant to him, as to find the little domes- 
tic trials all operating to make his wife irri- 
table and out of temper. His own anxieties 
have been of a character so important to the 
peace and well-being of his family, that the 
troubles incident to domestic duties seem like 
“trifles light as air” in comparison, and to 
find his hore made unpleasant on account 
of them is more than he had looked for, and 
more than he can well bear. For the sake 
of his wife’s peace of mind, he breathes not 
ofthis own difficulties, and puts on a cheerful 


\|face, while his feelings are under a cloud. 


To find her unwilling to bear her part, and 
constantly marring his domestic comforts by 
complaints, or sour looks, tends to irritate and 
discourage him. It is not to be wondered 
that some men, under such circumstances, 
become cross, or neglectful of their families. 


| But let us follow Mr. Thompson home to 


dinner. 

On entering the parlour, he saw, at a 
glance, that something was wrong. There 
was a dark scowl upon the brow of Mrs. 
Thompson. She rang the bell for dinner 
without uttering a word, and after sundry de- 
lays, it was served up in about half an hour 
from the time Mr. Thompson came in. Seats 
were taken at the table in profound silence. 
On the part of Mr. Thompson there was no 
desire to speak, for he knew that all that was 
wanted was but a single word, when the 
avalanche would break through all its bar- 
riers; and he had no desire to witness its 
fury. But his heart felt like lead in his bo- 
som. His silence, however, was not to prove 
an antidote. There was no salt upon the 
table. 


“No salt upon the table, I declare,” said. 


Mrs. Thompson, in a high pitched voice, 
ringing ber table bell violently, “I never can 
get the table set right.” 

The salt cellars were brought, and Nancy 
received a sound berating for her careless- 
ness. Scarcely had she got fairly back into 
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the aca when it was Mecenaed that || less pr er ee alittle! louder, 
there v were no large spoons upon the table, | there was no answer. Again his ey 
and, with sundry exclainations of disquietude || overcame him, and he said roughly— 
of mind, the bell was rung again. || “Sarah, if you think to play the 
“T can tell you what it is, Nancy,” began || me, you are mistaken. I have | Or! 
Mrs. Thompson, as the domestic entered,— || humours long enough, and no 
“I’m no notion of having things done after {change a little for my rare 
this fashion. Here's nota single spoon upon ,| there will be trouble in the wigw: 
the table; nor no water either, as I live. | spoken out at last what has been } 
Nancy, this is too bad! I won't put up with | long time. Home has ceased t 
it.” Nancy disappeared, and Mrs. Thomp-||sant place to me, and all eshone 
son continued : \|cloudy brow, and continual fault 
“The fact is, Mr. Thompson, I’m over || Scold your servants in the kitchen, » 
Jone, and completely worn out. I don’t see|| your frown to them if they do wr 
a bit of peace of my life. You don’t seem to!| don’t punish me for their misder n 
think it any thing, but I only wish you had it} And now I am going to the store. | - 
todo. Men think « our work nothing.” ) 'pect, when I return at night, a plea 
“Why, what is the matter, my dear! It/! ception than I generally get. ine g 
was easy enough to get the salt, and the|} Mrs. Thompson had remained silent 
spoons and the w ater, W without getting into a |spoken to by her husband, for th 
fever about them.’ |purpose of punishing him, by exciti: 
For the first time in his life, Mr. Thomp-! “y mpathies to a painful degree in he 
son spoke in a reproving tone, and on the in-|) but in this he had foiled her. And 
stant his better half took fire. he had really gone, for she heard 
“Get intoa fever about it? Who's get-|| door bang after him, she began t 
ting in a fever? Mr. Thompson, what do tle soberly of the consequences of =: 
you mean ?” jor things, if continued. She reall; 
“Just what I say, Mrs. Thompson. That | |, husband, although often disposed to 
it Was easy enoug h to get the things wanted, | |! towards him when things went wrong 
without losing temper.’ ||domestic concerns. Pride whisper 
“ Who lost te mper? I'd like to know that. || spirited thoughts in her ear, but th: 
I don’t like such insinuations, and won't put} beyes of real good sense th: Lt was at the 
up with them. You men think we never/|of her character, hushed into silenc: 
have any trouble. You get up in the morn-||siduous s suggestions. To win her | 
ing, and haye every thing to your hand, and || back from his Strange mood, had 
go off to your business, and come home again, || ruling desire, long before the hor 
and every thing is done for you.’ i}turn had arrived; and when the 
“ And with a very bad gracé, sometimes, || rang at dusk, she was instant to ar 
too,” rejoined Mr. Thompson. This was arg Pr received him with a calm, 
nuch for Mrs. Thompson to bear; and burst-|| but sad smile; for she could not ban. 
ing into tears, she left the table and retired|| her heart the consciousness that he 
to her chamber. It was sometime before || gry with her, and not without cause. 
Mr. Thompson’s irritated feelings would al-|| Mr. Thompson was evidently taken )y 
low him to follow his wife, but he soon yield-|| surprise. He had not prepared himself f 
ed to better thoughts, and slowly ascended /such a reception. He had expected co 
the stairs that led to the chambers. He|/for two or three days, and he had 
found his wife lying upon the bed, sobbing || himself to go through it likea man. H: 
hy sterically. What to do, he did not exactly | resolved, also, to conquer at all hazards. H 
know ; but his better feelings had returned, ||did not speak at the moment, but took ! 
and as he was heartily sorrow for what he) || hand, and with a kind pressure, led her 
had said, he felt that it was necessary to do||the room, and seated himself beside her 
s rg 4 He first of all called her ‘tender- | the sofa. 
ly » her name, but she made no answer.|| ‘ Sarah,” he said, in a tone of great kinc- 
thie again irritated him; he had no idea of | ness, “‘you have no doubt thought my cor 
being trifled w ith. He was himself a straight |) to-day strange. Let me explain it to | 
forward kind of a man, and when he so far||I have great troubles in my business, 
offered terms as to speak kindly first, he very || often distressing anxieties. Particular 
naturally thought that Mrs. Thompson ought |! these times of unexampled commercial 
to meet him half way. || culties, I find it almost impossible, ¢ 
“Sarah!” he said once more, in a tone||the greatest sacrifices, to get along 
slightly modified from its peculiar expression || with none of these things have I wishes ‘ 
of tenderness. But there was no reply. | trouble you. But you have acted different: 
“Sarah!” he again repeated, in a voice still''towards me. Your difficulties with your ¢ 
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mestics have irritated you, and you have, 
often, allowed your feelings of irritation to 
expend themselves upon me. Often, whena 

little attention on your part, wo uld have made 
every thing go right, you have trusted to ser- 
gants you knew to be careless, and then dis- 
tu rbed the pleasure of a meal by scolding) 
them, or grumbling through it on account of 

vour difficulties. My dear Sarah, this is all 
ne ng. This morning I had greater diffi- 

culty to get my note or it of bank than ever, 

ad after running through the hot sun, and 
yor er all kinds of mortifying denials, in 

yattempts to borrow money, had, in the 
end, to sacrifice one hundred and seventy 
dollars, more than I now make in a month, 
to get money from a heartless broker. The} 
clock struck three as | entered the bank. | 
Two minutes later, and my note would have 
been prot ested, and I ruined. 

«With a violent head-ache, and burning 
with a fever, caused by great mental excite-| 
ment, | came home at dinner time, anxious} 
fora little quiet of mind, to recover myself. | 
But when I found you ready to annoy me| 
about some trifling neglect of the servant, I 
could not endure it. I should not have spoken) 
if I had reflected a moment, but it may be as 
well.” 

Mrs. Thompson made no answer, but 
twined her arms around the neck of her hus- 
band, and looked up into his face with mild, 


repentant eyes, that were running over with| 


It was their first and their last 


tears. 
quarrel. 


Baltimore, 
——— 


HOME AT LAST. 

A shivering child one winter’s night, 

(The snow was deep, and cold the blast !) 
Hugging her ragged mother tight, 

Exclaimed, * Mother, we’re home at last!’ 
And as she spake, poor little one, 

A ruinous hut she stood before, 
Whence, ever since the morning sun, 

They strayed—to beg from door to door. 


Md. 


Ye’re home at last!) Sad home is this— 
\| lone without, all cold within ; 
The adder here might lurk and hiss,— 
Her poisonous web the spider spin— 
But there’s no fire to warm, nor lirht! 
And crevices are yawning wide, 
Through which the storm, this freezing night, | 
May lay you stiffened side by side. 


And yet this way-ward child had been 
By many a gorgeous house—and past 
Where mirth and music cheer the scene, 
Nor envies—for she’s home at last! 
Thus may the heart be trained below 
To love the cot wherein was cast 
Its fare of poverty and woe, 
Like her’s who cried, ‘ We’re home at last ?’, 





too 


||}paroxysm of grief, 


\|exposed, by injudicious parents and 


of holding a looking-glass over an 


|| hold the persons we were destine« 
jor as was said to be the case with one 


DEPARTMENT. 


PARENTS? 


From the New York Evangelist. 
FRIGHTENING CHILDREN 


When list! he hears a piteous moan 


Again! his heart within him dies.—W 


RDEWORTIH 


There are passages in the history 

| man life, which excite so painful an iter 
that we wish we had never seenthem. ‘T'! 
story of Genevra is of this kind, and 1 h 
just finished perusing another equal 
tressing. An elegant and affectionate coup! 
after four years of married life, were bli 
with one child, a lovely boy, on whom all the 
deep tenderness of parental love was 
ened. When about eight years of a 
parents left him alone one evening w 
nurse, who improved the opportunity to 
his mind with stories of ghosts and su; 
tural wonders, until the little fellow tremb! 
|} with that natural sense of awe, 
relations are calculated to awaken. 
at last put him to bed, when he fell into an 
unquiet kind of slumber, the nurse wrapped 
a sheet around her, and stood groaning by his 
side. Awakened by the unusual noise, the 
lad opened his eyes upon one of those strange 
apparitions which had already been stamped 
on his imagination. He shrieked in agony, 
and from that moment became a maniac. 
His father, frantic at the terrible blow, in a 
put a period to hi 
The lad was the n sent to a funatic asylum 
near London, and there was constantly visit- 
ed, in all the deep melancholy of such 
widewhood, by his distracted mother 
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When I consider how much children are 
servants, 
to these wild fictions of superstition, I cease 
to wonder at the feebleness of intellect, and 
perversity of belief, often manifest among 
mankind. Well do I remember the tales to 
which I once listened with eager credulity 
in one of the retired valleys of Massachusetts 

There was one piece of woods, where some- 
body had seen a mysterious f arse drawn by 
white horses, just before his de: ith, and 
I never passed, but with a quicker step than 
usual. I used to listen with emotions of 

ror to the death watch, which found frequer 
employment in the antiquated chamber wh: 
I slept. 

I remember with what trembling I 
cussed with a younger brother, the sdeigtiaty 
old we i}. 
with the assurance that we should either be- 
1 to marry, 

who 
tried the experiment, have a vision of a 
corpse. 
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The injurious tendency of such absurd tra 
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ditions on the mind of a credulous child, must ' ity, the grandeur, and the variety 
be evident to a person of the least reflection. || proffer their aid. 
The human soul, itself mysterious and im-/|the hand: 


mortal, naturally looks up with wonder, 
through every aperture, which promises a 
vision of the supernatural. In the volume 
of divine revelation, are contained the proper 
objects of contemplation—those which are! 
adapted, and adequate to every demand of 
man’s inquisitive spirit. The objects of faith 
which are there presented, should be im-! 
pressed with all possible distinctness on the! 
mind and heart in early life. 

To inflict upon the susceptible child the) 
absurb and horrible impressions which arise | 
from these superstitious legends, is an act of | 
inexcusable cruelty. Multitudes have, by | 
this means, been subjected to an ignoble. 
bondage, to a fearful slavery of the inner man, 
which has grown with their growth, and | 
strengthened with their strength. That | 
singular disposition to credit the most glaring. 
impositions, while the plainest evidence in| 
favour of great realities of faith is rejected, | 
which is often manifested by skeptics, may be | 
frequently explained by this wicked method | 
of dealing with our immortal nature. 

It is important that parents should watch 
over the impressions which their children de- | 
rive from their play-mates, from servants, | 
nurses, visiters, authors, and from themselves. | 
If any such evil germ of superstition is de-| 
tected, no time should be lost in displacing it| 
entirely. The servant that is found dealing | 
in this manner with a child, should be imme- | 
diately excluded from the family, unless aj 
certain and thorough reformation can be se-| 
cured. 

The first care of the parent should be, to| 
prevent these supertitious tales from ever} 
coming before the mind of the child. Let 
the mind be filled with truth, and thus it will 
be guarded in the most effectual manner ;! 
not against the fictions of the nursery alone. 
but against those delusions and impositions 
with which it will be assaulted in maturer 
years. 

Let children be taught implicit and un-' 
limited confidence in God. His greatness, 
goodness, omniprescence, and almighty pow- 
er, should be impressed upon the.soul in the 
earliest stages of its history. The human 
spirit, thus early environed by a system of 
illimitable protection, will build itself up ina 
strong and healthful habitude of thought and 
action. The wild imaginations of human de- 
pravity will lose their power over it, and the 
SANCTIFIER Will mould it to a celestial tem- 
= and the genuine aspirations of an endless | 

ife 

Imbue the soul of the child with a deep | 
and true sense of the Divine attributes, as 
early as possible. For this purpose, the beau- 
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of nat ure 
Take the young child 
lead him forth amidst ai the 
sons: teach him the melody of gay binds. 
the voices of the various waters: the eo, si 
of multitudinous woods moved by the s 
mer wind; the gentle loveliness of the oo 
lets and the wild roses; the nutri tious bosom 
of the cultivated garden; and whate ver ¢ else 
proclaims, as do all these, the power, + ti 
wisdom, and the goodness of the great Cros, 
tor. 

‘The opening of the spring, when al] veg 
table life begins its annual journey, is an ex. 
cellent time for the soul to begin a new train 
of natural and spiritual lessons, Teac h the 
child to watch and feel, in every change , 
nature. Let its softest and its sublimes 
'|moods be closely observed, and made occa. 
sions of a quiet communion. So shall the 
young pilgrim travel over the space allotted 
to the year, with impressions natural, safe 
and congenial to his own immortal interests 
As the range of his inquiries will extend 
every successive journey, the road = be. 
come more and more familiar; and a sweet 
sense of old acquaintance will gladden | 
aspects of the varied scenery. hie pro: 
of the gospel will be among all the associa. 
tions of natural life, like dew upon the ten- 
der herb, and like showers that water the 
earth. Precious beyond all mortal estimation 
is the privilege of a parent, who will thus be 
true to his child; and blessed is that child 
who has such a parent. 


Seq. 





From Truth made Simple, by Rev. J. Tod 
PARENTAL DECISION 


It is not difficult to be decided, were this 
all: but to be decided and firm while the feel. 
ings and the voice are as soft as the notes ot 
the lute, is difficult. Your child has no judg- 
ment. Hundreds of times every week, a1 
many times every day, he must be denied, 





‘land have his wishes and his will eye t to 


yours. When he is well, you must, of ne- 
cessity, be constantly acanitinn his inclina- 
tions, forbidding him, or commanding bh 
and when he is sick, you must force him, and 
stand further than ever aloof from indulgence. 
Even when you feel that he is on the bed ot 
death, you must control him, govern him 
command him, and see that he obeys! Y 
own decision, energy, and firmness, mut 
never waver for a moment in his presence. 
While a mother’s heart pleads for inc 

gence, you must have a resolution wi 

will plead you to do your duty, even whi 


ha 


‘| the heart bleeds, and the eyes weep. That 


noble mother who held her child whil e 
|leg was amputated, and did it with a firmn 
that made him feel that she did it for his 
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oo = = 
sood—who does not admire? These two) 
qualities, decision and milduess, are seldom | 
fund in man. He is either too stern or too! 
lenient. But the mother! she can possess| 
them both, and have them both in exercise 
at the same moment. But she must have} 
the aid of Heaven. She must seek it in| 
raver, at the foot of the throne, and there 
she will find it. 

[ could point you to a son who cherishes 
the memory of his mother as something in- 
expressibly dear and sacred. She was a 
widow, and he her only son. When a young 
man, he said something or did something in 
the presence of his sister and a cousin, both 
young ladies, highly improper. His mother 
told him of his fault mildly and kindly, and 
requested him to make an apology to the 
girls. This was declined. She insisted 
upon it, and even laid her commands. He 
refused. She next requested him to go with 
her into his chamber in the third story. He 
complied. She then very coolly took the 
key and told him she should lock the door, 
and he would neither see her face, nor re- 
ceive food, till he submitted. The next day 
she called at the door of the prisoner, “ My 
son, are you ready to comply with my re- 
quest?” “No, mother.” ‘The second day, 
the same question was asked, and the saine 
answer received. The third day she went 
to the door, and says, “ James, you think by 
holding out thus, your mother will yield, and 
come to your terms: but you do not know 
her. Tam in the path of duty, and [ shall 
not yield till the timbers of this house decay 
and fall, should I live so long.” ‘That even- 
ing he would have sent a message to his mo- 
ther, but he had no messenger. On the 
fourth day, he promised to do whatever she 
required. She opened the door, and her pale 
sickly looking boy embraced her with tears, 
asked her pardon, and submitted to her re- 
quisition. He has since been seen to shed 
tears of gratitude over that decision and faith- 
fulness, and to assert with the utmost confi- 
dence, that it was this firmness in his wi- 
dowed mother that saved him from irrevoca- 
le ruin. 

Lire.—When first we throw ourselves 
forth, and meet burs and briars on every side, 
which stick in our very hearts, and fair 
tempting fruits, which turn to bitter ashes in 
the taste, then we exclaim, with impatience, 
allthings are evil. But at length comes the 
calm hour, when they who look beyond the 
superficies of things begin to discern their 
true bearing; when the perception of evil, or 
wrrow, or sin, brings also the perception of 
some opposite good, which awakens our in- 
dulgence; or the knowledge of the cause 
which excites our pity. 





THE THREE TWILIGHTS. 
How glorious is the hour, when first 
The world from sleep is waking— 
When in the east a few faint rays 
Denote that day is breaking! 
And then, when from the ocean’s verge, 
A broader light is gushing, 
And brilliantly the sea and sky 
With vermil dye are blushing; 
When stars withdraw their gentle light, 
The moon her brightness veiling, 
And tinged with glory, to the south 
The clouds of night are sailing ; 
When birds pour forth their melody 
To hail the early dawning, 
And all the world doth seem to greet 
The twilight of the morning. 


When winter days have passed away, 
And loos’d the ice-lock’d fountains— 
When trees put forth their tender leaves, 
And verdure clothes the mountains ; 
When in the valley or the plain, 
The first fresh leaves are springing, 
And joyously the lithesome bird 
From branch to branch is winging ; 
When cheerfully along their way 
The woodland rills are flowing, 
And with a pleasant melody 
The western winds are blowing— 
How much of gladness fills the world! 
How happy every creature ! 
How doth the twilight of the year, 
Bedeck with smiles al] nature ! 


How much the twilight of the year, 
And twilight of the morning, 

Are like that happy time in life— 
Our childhood’s early dawning! 

When unknown care and unknown pain, 
The heart is free and lightest, 

And every hope and every joy, 
And all things shine the brightest! 

When all the past hath no regret-— 
The present void of sorrow— 

And not an anxious thought is there 
Of what may come to-morrow : 

O, well it were, if thus through life— 
All care and wo at distance, 

We could live on, as free as at 
The twilight of existence. 


Advice is offensive, not because it lays us 
open to unexpected regret, or convicts us of 
any fault which had escaped our notice, but 
because it shows us that we are known to 
others as well as oursélves; and the officious 
monitor is persecuted with hatred, not be- 
cause his accusation is false, but because he 
assumes the superiority which we are not 





willing to grant him, and has dared to detect 
|'what we desired to conceal.—Johnson, 











The Persepolis. 
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THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


Above, the reader has a very spirited view|| three hundred and ninety-six paces 
of the celebrated ruins of Persepolis, the an- | numerous columns, porticos, stair-cas 


cient capital of Persia, which, in the days of | ages and relievos are exceedingly maz 


its prosperity, was one of the wealthiest, as||cent even in their ruined state, and i: 
well as august cities of the world.* The the belief that the Persian e-npire in 
magnificent pile of ruins, which remains|| grandeur, could boast of nothing mor 
after the lapse of so many ages, was the} ous, nor have left any thing to posterit 
royal palace of Darius. This grand and)|astonishing, than the report and ruins 
stately structure was surrounded with a tre-|| once splendid city. 

ble wall. The first was sixteen cubits high, || . 
adorned with many splendid buildings and || of the east; twenty leagues long 
lofty turrets ; = second hich built in Ti || leagues broad, and within the compass 
third was wn tf juadrant, four square, || adorned with beautiful gardens. Hith 
and sixty cubits high—all of hardest marble, || = 


|| victorious Alexander repaired after th 
and so cemented, as almost to defy the Fa-|| suinary battle of Abella. in which the | 
vages of time. On the four sides were}! =. ara aaa pear oma ogee 

£ lcians sue ~ . fo ‘ t 
brazen gates with curtains or pallisades st peccantite became pan cera ach ; 
the same metal, one hundred and twenty || “ m4 RE 

. : * .. . » ||(habitants sword, ¢ old themass 
cubits high, for the double purpose of giving || ee ov > ahi we 

» . *.: eh | AGHUC ! Ss Bly 
defence to the city, and striking the beholder self up to Ranting ott tilabing- during 
: aA ° . wis | spoke { c ° = © Ve U 4 
rs on SEI OR iG) mage fan’ of his entertainments, one of his mistr 
pete on a eo sty euhibe } come TH Sapess assured him that it would be matter of 
twenty-one to th ubits high. This su-|} _ 4.2: 7 ; , mit 

J. ..«_ || pressible joy to her were she perm 

perb edifice has the walls of three of its sides 90 the Ef palace; in te ae a 
still standing. The front extends six hun-|| 45 sustained As a OO, 
dred paces, from north to south, while the| ma. al 


. : zans, and the drunken king cried out, let 
side reaching from east to west, extends|| evence Greece—and fire the palace. H 


jarose, threw the first brand into the | 

* It is supposed that Alexander took one hundred || d " ' : the : ? " eee" ine 
and twenty thousand talents of pure gold from the city. || 41 the woran who had urge — 
a ee Se ee ee eg deed applied the second match. I ne 
the inhabitants of the city and plain of all their valua-/| ,,.. . ail 2 - a hoe 
ble goods, and the spoil was so great that it required | was soon W rappe d in flames ant U nae 
nearly six thousand camels and mules to carry it off. |i proved that it was not the only buildin 


The city stood in one of the finest 














voted to the destroying element. The flames 
wiied onward like an overwhelming and re- 
estless deluge; and in a little while, this| 
2yelling place of thousands, presented noth-| 
‘7 but a heap of smoking ruins—one vast 
picture of desolation. 


ru—E MARINER'S CHILD TO HIS MOTHER. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


Oh, weep no more, sweet mother, 
Oh, weep no more to-night ; 

And only watch the sea, mother, 
Beneath the morning light. 


Then the bright blue sky is joyful, 
And the bright blue sky is clear, 
And J can see, sweet mother, 
To kiss away thy tear. 


But now the wind goes wailing 
O’er the dark and trackless deep ; 
And I know your grief, sweet mother, 
Though I only hear you weep. 


My father’s ship will come, mother, 
‘In safety o’er the main ; 

When the grapes are dyed with purple, 
He will be back again. 


The vines were but in blossom, 
When he bade me watch them grow, 
And now the large leaves, mother, 
Conceal their crimson glow. 


He'll bring us shells and sea weed, 
And birds of shining wing ; 

But what are these, dear mother ? 
It is himself he'll bring. 


Our blessed holy Saviour, 

Knows well how you have wept, 
The prayers of early morning, 

The vigils you have kept : 


He will guide the stately vessel, 
Though the sea be dark and drear; 
Another week of sunshine— 
My father will be here. 


fll watch with thee, sweet mother, 
But the stars fade from my sight ; 

Come, come, and sleep, dear mother, 
Oh weep no more to-night. 


Homace to Trutru.—The following beau- 
tiful lines, beautiful for the sentiment they 
happily express, were from the pen of Sir 
William Jones, the most accomplished scholar 


of his age. 


Before thy Mystic Altar, heavenly Truth, 

I kneel, in manhood, as I knelt in youth ; 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life's last shade be brightened by thy ray; 
hen shall my sont, now lost in clouds below, 


The Mariner’s Child—The Baronet’s Bride. 
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THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 
(Continued from page 15. } 


The “secret” of the Baronet consisted in 
his alledged discovery of a mode of convert- 
ing tallow into wax; That it would, when 
carried into effect, produce him a revenue of 
\fifty thousand a-year: ‘That, because the 
| king could not prevail upon him to disclose 
\it, he had sent spies to watch all his move- 
| ments, and had threatened to arrest him for 
|high treason! All this horrid nonsense he 
|told me in a Joud, serious, energetic tone of 
|voice and manner; and though my counten- 
}ance must have turned deadly pale when the 


ishocking discovery first broke upon me, and 
|my violent agitation became apparent, Sir 
|Henry did not seem to notice it. I know not 
| what called for the laugh I have mentioned, 
|unless it was the delight he experienced from 
|the success with which he had imposed uport® 
ime so long. 

| ‘* But, Doctor,” he continued, “TI have not 
|disclosed this great secret to you for nothing. 
| I set about discovering it in consequence of 
jan alarming accident which has happened to 
|me, and of which both you and the world will 
lere long hear much. I[t became necessary, 
lina word, that I should develope a new source 
|of independence, and, thank Heaven, at length 
jit is found! But the mere money it will pro- 
|duce is the least consideration—there are 
grander results to follow—but of them anon. 
| You, doctor, are a scientific man—I am but 
‘superficially so; and that is a species of 
| knowledge essential to the successful use of 
my great discovery. We must therefore be- 
lcome partners—eh?” I bowed. “The 
|terms, you know, we can arrange afterwards, 
|Ah, ha, ha! what will my constituents— 
| what will my political friends—say to this? 
\Sir Henry Harleigh turned wax-maker !— 
| Why, Doctor, why are you so silent! Chop- 
ifallen, eh? and why ?” 





| 


| Ihad been pondering all the while on the 
}proper course to follow under such extra- 
jordinary and melancholy circumstances, and 
\therefore permitted him to ramble on as he 
|pleased. “Calculating the profits, eh !— 
| Well—but we must go through a good deal 
'before we get to that part of the story, be- 
{lieve me! First and foremost,” his coun- 
tenance suddenly fell, and he cast a disturbed 
| glance at the breakfast-room door, “ we must 
|make some decisive arrangements about poor 
| Lady Anne. She knows my secret, and it is 
ithe thoughts of it that have turned her head 
|—(women, you know, cannot bear sudden 
|fortune!)—but, oh! such a gentle madness 
‘is hers!” He uttered this last exclamation 
|in a tone that touched my heart to the quick ; 





oar withdut bounds—without consuming glow. 


jit was melting, moving, soul-subduing. 
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\ OL. IV No. 2. 
= —————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_— ; —— * — 
“ Doctor,” he commenced abruptly, after | pression, “ I—I—will have no viol: nce us « Boy; 

a pause, “let me consider of it, fora moment | “ Violence! mydear Sir Henry! yiole, . rice “ 
—a thought suggests itself—J would not |God forbid!” I exclaimed, with unas... «No, § 
have her feelings wounded for worlds! I’]l | amazement. aoe ys much 
consider of it—and presently tell you my de- | “Of course, Doctor, I hold you persong shat,” he 
termination.” He folded his arms on his |ly,” laying a strenuous emphasis on tho |... «Wer 
breast, and walked slowly up and down the || word, “I hold you personally responsiie ¢, gt startin 
library, as if engaged in profound contempla-'|; whatever measures may be adopted, }} « No, | 


tion, and so continued for five or ten minutes, || however, is the carriage, I shall await »... 


nd look’ 
, ! and 1008 
as if he had utterly forgotten me. I stood/|return with anxiety.” I shook him by 


fiad the 














leaning against the window-frame, watching || hand, and stepped into the chariot. many a! 
him with unutterable feelings. Whatshould | “Good morning—good morning, Sir Ho». «| suy 
Ido? It was next to impossible for me to |ry !” I exclaimed, as the postilions were pro. actly in 
have another interview with Lady Anne be-'| paring to start. He put in his head at +), “lta 
fore leaving. I thought it on the whole ad-'| window, and in a hurried tone whisper, thing of 
visable not to alarm his suspicions by any |““—On second thoughts, Dr. ——, | 4), bold for 
such attempt, but to take my departure as {decline any further interference in the ja. follow 8 
quietly and quickly as possible: determined, || ter—at least to-day.” He had scarcely y. we've | 
on reaching London, to communicate imme-||tered the last words, when the chariot drove they'd a 
diately with Mr. Courthrope, his brother-in- || off. : yo!” 
law, with whom I had some little acquaint-|| ‘“ Hollo! hark ye, fellow! stop! stop “# Inde 
ance, and with him suggest such measures as | shouted the Baronet, at the top of his voice, « You 
were necessary to secure the safety, not only || “stop, or Pll fire!” The postilions, who, | you, sit 
of the Baronet, but his wretched lady. This || observed, had set off at pretty near a gallop, *Oh, 
resolution formed, I felt anxious to be gone. ||seemed disposed to continue it; but on hear. keep ye 
As the poor Baronet’s cogitations, however, || ing the last alarming words, instantaneously «We 
seemed far from approaching a close, I found }drew up. I looked with amazement through restrain 
it necessary to interrupt him. || the window, and beheld Sir Henry hurrying full tov 
“Well, Sir Henry,” said I, moving from | towards us—fury in his features, and a pocket- dischar’ 
the window recess, “1 must leave you, for I|| pistol in his extended right hand. survant 
have many engagements in town.” || “Sir Henry!” I exclaimed, terror-struck, s from 
“Do you know, now,” said he, with a||“ what can be the meaning of this extraordi- footinal 
puzzled air, “I positively cannot remember ||nary conduct ?” always 
what I had to think about! How very ab-|; “A word in your ear, Doctor,” he panted, naid— 
surd! What was it now?” standing still, | coming close up to the carriage door. all the 
and corrugating his brows. “Oh, it was! “Speak, speak, Sir Henry,” said I, lean- strange 
whether it would be proper for me to see |ing my head towards him. “W 
Iady Anne before I lefi—Ah,” said he,|| “1 suspect you intend violent measures to pass |i 
briskly, “ aye, so it was—I recollect—why— || wards me, Doctor.” “Pa 
see Lady Anne!—No—I think not,” he re-|| “ Against you! Violent measures—against from ¢ 
plied, with an abrupt, peculiar tone and man- || anybody ?—you are dreaming, Sir Henry" quoth | 
ner, as if displeased with the proposal. “I| Ah, I see further into your designs than “Bi 
will accompany you to the road, where you | you imagine, Doctor ' You wish toex- ean | 
will find the carriage in readiness to take you || tract my secret from me, for your own ex- “Yi 
hack to town.” He at the same time took |clusive advantage. So, mark me—if you twe 
from a pocket-book in his bosom pocket a |come again to Hall, you shall not re- pans ; 
note-case, and gave me a check, by way of turn alive—so help me ! Adieu!” He brand) 
fee, of 5001. ! | strode haughtily off, waved his hand to the —and 
“ By the way,” said he, abruptly, as arm-|| terrified postilions, and we soon lost sight ot every 
in-arm we walked down to the park gates,'|the unhappy madman. I threw myselt back Twas 
“what, after all, are we to do with Lady |in my seat completely bewildered. Not only me al 
Anne? How strange that we should have |my own personal safety, but that of Lacy throu; 
forgotten her! Well, what step do you in-'| Anne was menaced. What might not frenzy air, (a 
tend taking next?” I sighed, and said, || prompt him to do during my absence, and 01 on in 
“[ must turn it over carefully in my mind, | my return? Full of these agitating thoughts, kneel 
before [ commit myself.” '{ rejoiced to find myself thundering town tuce 
“ Well, and what will you do!” || ward, as fast as four horses could carry m' za 
“T cannot precisely say at present; but |in obedience to the orders I had given te sie 


you may rely upon seeing me here again this | postilions, the instant that Sir Henry quittea 


evening. [ hope you will conceal it from|jus. At length we reached a steep hill, tf t 
Lady Anne, however, or it may alarm her.” |;compelied us to slacken our pace, and give : “9 
° e . . he front om 
“Mind me, Doctor,” said he, abruptly, his | breath toourpanting horses. I opened the fron X 


features clouding over with a strange ex-/| window, and bespoke the nearest postilion. 



















§ from cook, as how he boils candles, sir,” 
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«Boy, there! Are you in Sir Henry’s ser- || woundy starn with her, and watches her just 

” | like a cat does a mouse, as one would say! 

No, sir, not exactly—but we sarves him 1 Once he locked her in her bed-room all day, 


.s much as thof we was, for the matter of || and only gave her bread and water! But the 


rice 


iat,” he replied, touching his hat. || strangest thing is yet to come, sir; he makes 
« Were you surprised to see what occurred || out that it’s her that’s mad! so that fora long 
at starting !” time, we all believed it was so—for, sir, it’s 


«No, sir,” he replied, lowering his tone, lonly of late, that we began to see how the 
and looking about him as if he expected to|| real truth of the matter stood, sir. Sir Hen- 
iad the Baronet at his heels. “He’s done || ry was always, since we’ve known him, a bit 
pany a stranger thing nor that, sir, lately.” |/queer or so, but steady in the main; and as 
«] suppose, then, you consider him not ex-|/our poor lady was always mopish and me- 
xclv in his right senses, eh ?” lancholic-like, it was nat’ral we should give 

«|ta’n’t for the likes o’ me to say such a|/in to believe it was her that was, as one 
thing of my betters, sir; but this I may make | would say, melancholy mad, and so all true 
pid for to say, sir, if as how I, or any o’ my || what Sir Henry said of her.” 
ilow sarvants, had done the likes o’ what|| “Is Sir Henry ever violent !” 
we've latterly seen up at the Hall there,|} “ Yes, sir! Mrs. Higgins, that’s the cook, 
they'd a’ clapped us into jail or bedlam long ||tells strange tales of him just latterly. He 

rot” bolts every door, great and small, in the 

“« Indeed ! Why, what has been going on ?” | Hall, with his own hands, every night, and 

«You'll not tell of a poor lad like me—will || walks about in it with a loaded blunder- 
vou, sir?” | buss !”’ 

" «Qh, no—you may be sure of that—I’ll || “Miss Sims,” said the further postilion, 
keep your secret.” “that’s my lady’s maid, told Mrs. Higgins, 

«Well, sir,” said he, speaking more un-|jand she ‘told my sister, who told me, as a 
rstrainedly, turning round in his saddle,!|secret, sir, that Sir Henry always sleeps 
full towards me—* first and foremost, he’s) every night with a bare drawn sword under 
discharged me, and Thomas here, my fellow-||his pillow, and a couple of loaded pistols 
siurvant, an’ we takes up at the inn, a mile or||stuck into the watch-pockets, as they call 
s from the Hall; likewise the coachman and ||’em, and frightens my lady to death with his 
fotman; likewise all the women sarvants— || pranks !” 
always excepting the cook, and my lady’s|| I could scarcely believe what they were 
mid—and a’n’t them a few sarvants for to do || telling me. 
ali the work of that great Hall? A’n’tthat|| “Why, my boy, I cannot believe that all 
strange-like, sir?” this is true!” 

“Well, what else? How does Sir Henry “ *Deed, sir, we wish it warn’t ?” 
pass his time !”” “Tow long have you known it ?” 

“Pass his time, sir? Why, sir, we hears “QOnly a day back, or so.” 

“ And why did not you set off for London, 


” 





quoth the fellow, grinning. and tell 
“Boils candles, sirrah? What do you “ We, sir—us spread about that Sir Hen- 
mean! Are you in earnest?” ry was mad! Nebody would believe us, for 
“Yes, sir, | be indeed! He'll boil as many || he’s woundy cunning, and can talk as grave 
ss twenty in a day, in the cook’s best sauce-||as a judge, and as good as the parson, when 
pans; and then he pours the most precious |/ he chooses; an’ that being so, if we'd gone 
trindy into the mess—wasting good brandy || up to town with them stories, the great folk 
—aind then throws it all into a deep hole || would ha’ come down, and he'd a’ persuaded 
every night, that he has dug in the garden. |/them it was all false—and what would have 
‘Twas no later nor yesterday, sir, cook told || become of we?” 
me all—how she happened to be squinting|| “And what is become of the servants? 
trough the key-hole, and no harm neither, |} Are they all dumb?” 
sr, (axing your pardon)—when a man goes “ Yes, sir, in a manner, seeing as how 
on in sich ways as them—and seed him|/they have been bound to silence by our poor 
kneel down upon the dirty hearth, before the || lady, till she should tell them to give the 
sucepan full of candles, as they were boil-|}alarm; an’ he’s been too cunning latterly to 
ing, and pray sich gibberish—like !” give her opportunity of doing so. She’ll be 
“Well!” said I, with a sigh, “but what||/main glad o’ your coming, I'll warrant me, 
does her Ladyship all this while ’” for scarce a fly dare leave the house but he'd 
“Oh, sir, our poor lady is worn almost, in||be after it !” 
‘manner, to skin and bone. She follows|| “ Drive on—drive on, boys, for your lives,” 
him about like a ghost, and cries her eyes|| said I, finding we had at length surmounted 
out; but for all that she is so gentle like, he’s lthe hill, and directed them to go at once to 
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the house of Mr. Courthrope. Indeed, there 
was not a moment to be lost, for it was clear 
that the madman’s suspicions were roused, 
indefinite as might be his apprehensions: and 
his cunning and violence, each equally to be 
dreaded, might prompt him to take some 
dangerous, if not fatal step, in my absence. 
Fortunately, I found Mr. Courthrope at home, 
and immeasurably shocked he was at my in- 
telligence. It seemed that the Baronet and 
he had been totally estranged for some months, 
owing toan affront, which he was now satis- 
fied arose out of his unhappy relative’s in- 


sanity. Our arrangements were soon made. || 


We exchanged the chariot in which I had re- 
turned to town, for a commodious carriage, 
calculated to hold four or five persons, and 
drove off at once to the residence of Dr. 
Y——, one of the most eminent “mad doc- 
tors,” as they are somewhat unceremoniously 
denominated, Our interview was but brief. 
In less than half an hour, Dr. Y , Mr. 
Courthrope, and I, with two keepers, de- 
posited ourselves respectively within and 
without the vehicle, and set off direct for 


: Hall. 


Mr. Courthrope and [ were sad enough ;}| 


but little Dr. Y was calm and lively, as 
if he were obeying an invitation to dinner! 

“Suppose Harleigh should grow desperate 
—should offer resistance,” said Mr. Cour- 
thrope, very pale. 

“ Nothing more likely,” replied Dr. Y——, 
coolly. 

“ But what is to be done? My cousin was 
always an athletic man, and now that the 
strength of madness”— 

* Pho, my dear sir, he would be but as a 
child in the hands of those two fellows of 
mine outside—like a wild elephant between 
two tame ones—ha, ha !” 


* You, I dare say, have witnessed so many || 1; 
‘you mean? Sir Henry himself appointed 


of those scenes,” said I, with a faint smile— 
for his indifference hurt me; it jarred upon 
my own excited feelings. 

“For heaven’s sake—for Lady Anne’s 
sake, Dr. Y-_—,” said Mr. Courthrope agi- 
tatedly, as a sudden turn of the road brought 
us in sight of Hall, “let nothing like 
violence be used.” 

“Qh, most assuredly not. °Tis a system I 
always eschewed. Never do by foul, what 


may be accomplished by fair means. Our} 


conduct will be regulated to a hair by that 
of Sir Henry. Only leave him to us, and— 
by hook or by crook, we'll secure him.” 

“But suppose he should have fire-arms,” 
said |; “| know he carries them—he pointed 
a loaded pistol at me this morning.” 

* My dear Doctor, how do you know it was 
loaded? Tis what one would have called at 
the schools a gratuitous assumption! Mad- 
men have a vast penchant for terrifying with 


fire-arms ; but somehow they aly 
the ammunition !” 


@Vs for 


re 


ry should have got possession of a pist 
loaded to his hand !” ; 

“Certainly, in such a case, somo: 
awkward might occur,” replied Dr, \ 
seriously, “ but I trust a good deal to th, 
fect of my eye upon him from the first. 

a kind of talisman among my 
ha, ha!” . 

“ Poor Lady Anne!” exclaimed Mr ¢ 
thrope, “* what will become of her?” 

“Ah! she must be reasoned wt 
kept out of the way; otherwise 
expect a scene!” replied the matt 
Dr. Y——.” 

Now there was a certain something ; 
this, my professional brother, that y 
tolerable to me; a calm, self-satistied air. 
smirking civility of tone and manner, 
coupled with his truly dreadful ea 
the melancholy enterprise which lx 
sent conducted, really revolted me. 
however, in his way, a celebrated and s 
cessful man, and I believe deserved to by 


‘and Dr. Y » Mr. Courthrope, and I, 1 
‘alighted, directing the carriage to follow 


the bell; and, after waiting nearly a mu 


| mons. 
| “Can we see Sir Henry Harleigh'” 
quired Mr. Courthrope. 

“ No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 


/ness of the highest importance.” 

| Indeed! Then you should have co 
| little earlier !” 

“Come a little earlier?” said [; “ what 


this evening.” 


his mind ; for he and my lady both set 
‘in a post-chaise-and-four some two |i 
‘ago, howsomever, and [I don’t know whi 
either; perhaps you had better go 
him !” 


ment. 


tell any one that might call, that he was ¢ 
off to Wales.” 


Courthrope looked pale with apprelensiot 
while Dr. Y . with his eyes hali-clos 
stood looking with a smiling inquisitiven 


ro 


at the confidant woman that was addressi! 





| What was now to be done? 


“ But only put the case; suppose Sir Ho, 


1 


In due time we reached the park gates, 


ne 


‘at a leisurely pace to the hall-loor. | rang 


or two, an elderly woman answered our sum- 


“And why not? My good woman, we 
|must see Sir Henry immediately, on busi- 


| “Then it’s clear he must have changed 


We stood looking at one another in amaze 


“In what direction did he go!” [ inquires. 
“ Down the road, sir. He desired me | 


I sighed with vexation and alarm; Mr 


us. A pretty stand-still were we arrive lat! 
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«Here !” said Dr. Y 
beckoning US 
fom the door. We did 80. | 
“ «Pho, pho!” he whispered, taking our 
into his— the woman is trifling with 
Sir Henry is at this moment in the 


9 


arms 
Hisll—2 1e, as surely as we are now here 

«[ndeed! How can you possibly” 

« Ah, he must be very clever, either sane 
or insane, that can deceive me in these mat- 
ws! Tis all a trick of Sir Henry’s—I’ll 
iy my life on’t. The woman did not tell 
wer tale naturally enough. Come, we'll 
earch the Hall, however, before we go 
ack again on a fool’s errand! Come, my 
sod woman,” said he, as we reascended 
the steps, “ you have not told us the truth. 
We happen to know that the Baronet and 
his lady are at this moment above stairs, for 


we saw him just now at the corner of the 
” 





window. 

This cool invention confounded the wo- 
man, and she began to hesitate. “Come,” 
wursued our spokesman, “ you had better be 
candid; for we will be so—and tell you we 
sre determined to search this Hall from one 
end to the other, from top to bottom—but we 
will find him we come to seek.” 

The woman replied with an air of vexa- 
tion, “ You must do as you please, gentlemen 
_I've given you my answer, and you'll take 
the consequences.” 

With this she left us. After a short con- 
sultation, Mr. Courthrope volunteered to go 
through the principal rooms alone. In about 
ten minutes he returned, not having seen any 
thing of the fugitives, except a letter lying 
on the library table, in the Baronet’s frank, 
the ink of which was scarcely dry. It proved 
aly, however, a blank envelope. We de- 
termined together to commence a strict 
arch over the whole Hall. Every room, 
however, we explored in vain, and began to 
despair of success. The back drawing-room 
we examined again, hoping to find some note 
or letter that might give us a clue to the 
Baronet’s retreat. It commanded a fine view 
ofthe grounds; and after standing for some 
moments at the window, narrowly scrutiniz- 
ing every shrub or tree that we could fancy 
Sr Henry lurking either in, or near—we 
turned together in council once more. Where 
could he be? Had he really left the place? 
We cast our eyes on the mantel-piece and 
table, on which were scattered various pa- 
pers, notes, cards, &c., and one or two vol- 
umes, with the Baronet’s manuscript notes in 
the margin—and sighed. This, Mr. Cour- 
thrope informed us, was Sir Henry’s favourite 
room, because of the prospect it commanded. 
We could, however, see nothing to cast a ray 
of information upon the subject of our in- 
quries, We determined, then, to commence 


, a . 
, In an undertone, || a rigorous search of the outer premises, but 
to follow him to a little distance || were delayed for a time by the violence of 


|the storm. The afternoon had been very 
| gloomy, and at length the rain came down 
in torrents. The thunder rattled directly 
over head, in fearful proximity, followed in 
a second or two by lightning of terrible vivid- 
ness. Nothing attracted the eye without, 
but the drenched gloomy grounds, and the 
angry lightning-laden sky; a prospect this, 
which, coupled with thoughts of the melan- 
choly errand on which we were engaged, 
completely depressed our spirits—at least | 
can answer for my own. 

“Gloomy enough work this, both within 
and without!” exclaimed Dr. Y——. “If 
| Sir Henry is travelling, he will be cooled a 
little, I imagine.” 
| “What can he have done with Lady 
Anne? I tremble for her safety !" exclaimed 
Mr. Courthrope. 

“Oh, you may depend she’s safely stowed 
somewhere or other! These madmen are 
|crafty beyond”—said Dr. Y » When the 
| doors of an old-fashioned oaken cabinet, which 
we had examined, but imagined locked, were 
suddenly thrown wide open, and forth stepped 
the Baronet, in travelling costume, with a 
composed haughty air. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, calmly, “are you 
aware of the consequences of what you are 
doing? Do you know that I am Sir Henry 
Harleigh, and that this happens to be my 
house? By what warrant—at whose com- 
mand—do you thus presume to intrude upon 
my privacy ?” 

He paused, his hand continued extended 
towards us with a commanding air. His 
posture would have charmed a painter. The 
suddenness of his appearance completely as- 
tounded Mr. Courthrope and myself, but not 
so Dr. Y , the experienced Dr. Y ! 
who, with a confident bow and smile, stepped 
forward to meet Sir Henry almost at the mo- 
ment of his extraordinary entree, just as if he 
had been awaiting it. Never, in my life, did 
I witness such a specimen of consummate 
self-possession. 

“Sir Henry, you have relieved us,” said 
Dr. Y . With animation, “from infinite 
embarrassment; we have been searching for 
you in every corner of the house !” 

* You have been—searching—for me, sir! 
Your name!” exclaimed the Baronet, with 
mingled hauteur and astonishment, stepping 
back a pace or two, and drawing himself up 
to his full height. 

“ Pray, Sir Henry, relieve us, by saying 
where her ladyship is‘to be found!” pursued 
the imperturbable Dr. Y . TL could scarce 
tell why, but I felt that the Doctor had 
mastered the madman—as if by magic. The 
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Dr. Y 
Courthrope. 

“Once more, sir, I beg the favour of your! 
name?” he repeated, not, however, with his. 
former firmness. 

“Dr. Y .”’ replied that gentleman, 
promptly, bowing low. 

The Baronet started. “Dr. Y , of 

’” he whispered, after a pause, in a 
low thrilling tone. 

“ Precisely—the same, at your service, 
Sir Henry,” replied the Doctor, again bow- 
ing. Sir Henry’s features whitened sensi- 
bly. He turned aside, as if he could not 
bear to look upon Dr. Y——, and sunk into 
a chair beside him, murmuring, “ ‘Then I 
am ruined !” 

“Do not, Sir Henry, distress yourself!” 
said Dr. Y. , mildly, approaching him— 
but he was motioned off with an air of dis- 
gust. Sir Henry’s averted countenance was 
full of horror. We stood perfectly silent and 
motionless, in obedience to the hushing sig- 
nals of Dr. Y . 

“ George,” said Sir Henry, addressing Mr. 
Courthrope in a faltering tone, “ You are not 
my enemy” 

“ Dear, dear Henry !” exclaimed Mr. Cour- 
thrope, running towards him, and grasping 
his hand, while the tears nearly overflowed. 

“Go and bring Lady Anne hither!” said 
the Baronet, his face still averted “ you will 
find her in the summer-house, awaiting my 
return.” 

“ Mr. Courthrope, after an affirmative nod 
from Dr. Y and myself, hurried off on 
his errand, and in a few moments returned, 
accompanied—or rather preceded by Lady 
Anne, who, in a travelling-dress, flew up 
the grand staircase, burst open the doors, 
and rushed into the room, almost shrieking, 
“ Where—where is he? Dear, dear Henry! 
my husband! What have they done to you? 

hither are they going to take you? Oh, 
wretch !”’ she groaned, turning towards me 
her pale, beautiful countenance, full of des- 
peration, “is all this your doing! Love! 
love!” addressing her husband—who never 
once moved from the posture in which he 
first placed himself in the chair, “I am your 
wife! Your own Anne!” and she flung her 
arms round his neck, kissing him with frantic 
vehemence. 

“IT thought we should have a scene?” 
whispered Dr. Y in my ear, “twas very 
wrong in me to permit her coming! Pray be 
calm, my Lady,” said he, “ do, for pity’s sake 
—be calm,” he continued, apparently unno- 
ticed by Sir Henry, whose eyes were fixed 


to me; and from me to Mr. 





on the floor, as if he were in profound medi- 


tation. 
ings!” 


“You will only aggravate his suffer- 


Oh, yes, yes,” she gasped, “I'll be calm || 


,—I am so!—There! [ am very calm il 
jand she strained her grasp of Sir Henry y 
convulsive violence—he all the while pas... 
in her arms asa statue! Dr. Y__'\,., 
embarrassed. “ This will never do—we shall 
have Sir Henry becoming unmanazeal .” 
he whispered. ae 

“Can I say a single word to your ladyshin 
alone?” he inquired, softly. . 

“ No—no—no !” she replied, with moyr 
ful vehemence through her closed tee! a 
you shall NEVER part me from my husban,' 
‘Shall they love, dearest?” and loosing her 
embrace for a moment, she looked him iy tip 
face with an expression of agonizing tenor. 
ness, and suddenly reclasped her arms aroun 
him with the energy of despair. 7 

“Speak to her ladyship—calm her—yoy, 
alone have the power,” said Dr. Y——, ‘ai. 
dressing Sir Henry, with the air of a my 
| who expects to be—who knows that he w;j 
| be obeyed. 


enry wit 


— 





His voice seemed to recal! 
| Baronet from a reverie, or rather rouse hiv 
‘from a state of stupor, and he tenderly folded 
his lady in his arms, saying fondly, “ Hysh, 
hush, dearest! I will protect you!” 

“There! there! did you hear him! Were 
these the words of—of—a madman?” almost 
shrieked Lady Anne. 


sweet Anne! They say we must part!” ex. 
claimed the wre*:hed husband, in tones of 
thrilling pathos, wiping away the tears that 
showered from his poor wife’s eyes —* but 
*tis only for a while”’—— ; 

“They never shall! they never shall! | 
| won’t—I won’t—won’t,” she sobbed hyster:- 
cally. He folded her closer in his arms— 
and looking solemnly upwards, repeated the 
words, “ Take—oh take her to your care! 
He then burst into a loud laugh, relaxed his 
hold, and his wretched wife fel] swooning 
into the arms of Mr. Courthrope, who in 
stantly carried her from the room. 

* Now, Sir Henry, not a moment is to be 
lost,” said Dr. Y - “QOur carriage is at 
the door—you must step into it, and accom 
pany us to town. Her ladyship will follow 
soon after, in your own carriage.” 

He rose and buttoned his surtout. “ What,” 
said he, eagerly, “has his Majesty really 
‘sent for me, and ina friendly spirit! But,” 
| addressing me, with a mysterious air, “ you've 
not betrayed me, have you?” 

“ Never—and never can I, Sir Henry,” | 
replied, with energy. 

“Then I at once attend you, Dr. Y—. 
Royalty must not be trifled with. I suppose 
you have the sign-manual!” Dr. Y— 
nodded; and without a further inquiry after 
Lady Anne, Sir Henry accompanied us down 
stairs, took his hat and walking-stick from 
the hall-stand, drew on his gloves, and ‘0 
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vwed by Dr. y , Stepped into the car- 
jowe - . | 
rage, which set off at a rapid rate, and was| 
oon out of sight. I hastened with a heavy | 
peart, to the chamber whither Lady Anne || 





spring, and the flower of modesty. These 
are the reasons why I have seletcd it as my 
favourite flower.” 

Thus spake Gustavus, and gave Herman 


had been conducted. Why should I attempt || and Malvina, each, one of his flowers. And 
» dilate upon the sufferings I there wit- |they received them with inward joy. For it 
nessed—to exhibit my wretched patient writh- || was the favourite flower of a brother. 


ing on the rack of torture? Sweet suffering 
dy! Your sorrows are recorded above! 
Fain would I draw a curtain between your 
igtense agonies, and the cold scrutiny of the 


(To be continued.) 


THE FAVOURITE FLOWER. 


Gustavus, Herman and Malvina, the bloom- 
ing children of a farmer, were rambling on, 
, beautiful spring day over the fields. The 
nightingale and lark sang, and the flowers 
wniolded in the dew and in the mild rays of 
the sun. 

And the children looked around for joy, and 
jamped from one flower to another, and 
wreathed garlands. 

And they praised in songs the glory of 
gring, and the love of that Omnipotent Fa- 
ther, who clothes the earth with grass and 
fowers, and sung of the flowers, from the 
rose that grows on the bush, to the violet that 
blooms in retirement, and the heather flower 
fom which the bees gather their sweets. 

For pious simplicity of heart welcomes 
even the small gifts of nature with gratitude 
and joy. 

Then the children addressed each other: 
“let every one of us select his favourite 
fower!” And they were pleased with the 
proposition, and they bounded over the field, 
each one to cull the flower that delighted him 
most, “ We will come together again in the 
bower,” cried they. 

Thus the three children rambled in har- 
mony their different ways to collect the beau- 
tful. A lovely flower gathering! 

Ina short time all the three appeared on 
their way to the bower. Each one bore in 
his hand a full nosegay, selected from his fa- 
vourite flower, When they saw one ano- 
ther, they held up their flowers, and cried 
aloud for joy. Then they assembled in the 
tower, and closed it with one consent, and 
stid, “now every one shall give his reasons 
bt the choice of his nosegay !” 

_ Gustavus, the oldest, had selected the vio- 
et. “ Behold,” said he, “ it blooms in silent 
uodesty among stubble and grass, and its 
work is as well concealed as the gentle pro- 
ductions and blessings of spring. But it is| 
fonoured and loved by man, and sung in| 
beautiful songs, and every one takes a small | 
hosegay when he comes from the field, and 
calls the lovely violet the first-born child of 








Then Herman came forward with his nose- 
|gay. It was composed of the tender field 
jlily, which grows in the cool shade of the 
|grove, and lifts up its bells, like pearls strung 
| together, and white as the light of the sun. 
“See,” said he, “I have chosen this flower. 
For it isan emblem of innocence and of a 
pure heart, and it proclaims to me the love 
of Him who adorns heaven with stars and 
earth with flowers. Was not the lily of the 
field estimated more highly than other flow- 
ers, to give testimony to the paternal love of 
Him, in whom every thing lives and moves? 
| Behold, for these reasons I have selected the 
small lily as my favourite flower.” 

Thus spoke Herman, and presented his 
flowers. And the other two received them 
with sincere joy and reverence. And thus 
the flower was consecrated. 

Then came Malvina also, the pious, lovely 
girl, with the nosegay she had gathered. It 
was composed of the tender blue forget-me- 
not. ‘See, dear brothers,” said the affec- 
tionate sister, “this flower I found near the 
brook! ‘Truly it shines like a bright star in 
heaven, and views itself in the clear water, 
on whose margin it grows, and the rivulet 
flows more sweetly along, and appears as if 
it were crowned with wreaths. Therefore 
it is the flower of love and tenderness, and I 
have chosen it as my favourite, and present 
it to you both.” She gave it to her brothers 
with a kiss, and with a kiss the brothers 
thanked her. And the guardian angel of 
the children smiled at this lovely league of 
innocence. 

Thus the favourite flowers were selected. 
Then Malvina said, “ we will twist them into 
two garlands, and dedicate them to our be- 
loved parents!” And they made two garlands 
of the beautiful flowers, and carried them to 
their parents and related their whole enter- 
prise, and the choice of their favourites. 

Then the parents rejoiced over their good 
children, and said: ‘“‘ A beautiful wreath ! 
Love, innocence and modesty twined toge- 
ther! See how one flower elevates and 
,adorns the other, and thus they form unitedly 
the most lovely crown!” 
| But there is one thing wanting,” said the 
‘children, and in the excitement of gratitude 
they crowned both father and mother. 
| Then the parents became agitated with 
joy, and embraced their children tenderly, 
and said, “A garland like this is more 
‘splendid than the crown of a prince.” 
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A SLEEPING CHILD. 
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BY CHANTREY. ng oy 

Amant 
This much admired production of the chisel ||truth of character, together with its carefi|!y ner th 
i appeared at the exhibition of the London|| finished workmanship, fully support the hiv) class. 
Royal Academy, in 1820. Its easy and na-||reputation of Chantrey as one among the tered t 
‘ tural posture, evenness of proportion, and!imost distinguished sculptors of modern times, Ledsor 
— openec 

' Tw 
TO A SLEEPING CHILD. with t 
BY T. S, ARTHUR. . - 

Death’s gentle sister hath thee now Then wearily thy head was laid, seated 

Enfolded in her arms, sweet child ; In seeming thought, upon a chair, the att 

Her voice hath smooth’d thy merry brow, When Sleep came by, the gentle maid, quell. 

j And hushed thy laughter wild. And found thee sleeping there. out of 
(Dear Sleep! thou lovest every one— Her viewless arms she round thee twin’d, ay 

The babe that knoweth thought nor care, Thy dear head pillow’d on her breast; She re 

; The strong man when his task is done, And now, in slumber sweet resigned, “a a 
Ri The mourner bent in prayer.) Thy form is laid to rest. eniled 
q An hour or two, about the room Emblem of truest innocence ! low by 
Thy busy little feet were heard ; On thee we look with moistened eyes; its soe 

Thy cheek and voice—the rose-leat’s bloom,|| While calmly from the things of sense, rain e 

And music of a bird. \| Our better feelings rise. ? i 

HANG ¢ 

== . “ | | 

THE BLIND CHILD. ase 

BY MRS. HEMANS. ny bo 

Mother! they say the stars are bright, When my sad heart to thine is pressed, sue 

; And the broad heavens are blue; My follies are forgiven ; om 

I dream of them by day and night, Sweet pleasure warms my beating breast, os fy 

And think them all like you: And this, I say, is Heaven. “sae 

I cannot touch the distant skies, ' leave 

The stars ne’er speak to me; O Mother! will the God above z " 

But their sweet images arise, Forgive my faults like thee ! oe 

And blend with thoughts of thee. Will he bestow such care and love Me ne 

4 On a blind child like me! we 

[ know not why, but oft I dream Dear Mother, leave me not alone! = h 

Of the far-off land of bliss, Go with me when I die; mene 

And when I hear thy voice, I deem Lead thy blind daughter to the throne, ne 

That Heaven is like to this; And stay in yonder sky. pene 








The Visit—Woman. 


THE VISIT. | the almost insensibility of the sick, was n 
; ‘ . ||touching than ordinary sorrow. It gav 
In one of the freezing days of our climate, || feeling of so much that must have been ¢ 
, young physician, but recently married, in-||dured before. * 


vited his wife to accompany him on a visit to/|| 


b- 


“Is this your sister?” said the woman. 


soe of his patients. — __ || “No,” said James, and Amanda smiled as 
~ «You are romancing, James; what! visit|/ he replied, “It is my wife.” 

. family without an introduction or an invi-|| “Js it your wife?” said she, showing som 
ution; or exchange of cards ?” 'vivacity. ‘* How sweet she looks. Can she 


«{n this family, my dear Amanda, there is}! sing, O, can she sing, ‘I would not live 
no ceremony of cards,” said James, “ but they ways?” j 
will not be less pleased to see you.” } How often had Amanda sung that car 
«| never used to go to see poor people,” |! lessly before. She felt awed and huiabled 
aid Amanda, thoughtfully ; “ but,”’ continued || now by every syllable that floated on her sot! 
she, after a short deliberation, “ I'll go with!! rich tones around the narrow apartinent 
you any where.” || The dying looked up so thankfully, th 
" They passed from the handsome street of |! she even looked pretty. A slight hectic re- 
their residence to a public square, and cross-|||ieved her vivid countenance. She said 
ine over, entered a small alley, in which} audibly, “I hear the angels round me,” and 
Amanda saw a row of houses built in a man-|/then relapsed into a monotonous groan oi 
ner that showed they were for the labouring || weariness, 
class, Crossing the whole range, they en-|| The little girl shook hand beseechingly as 
tered the last house, and at the first door Dr.|| the young couple left, and in a subdued voic: 
Ledson gave a gentle rap. A plain woman|| Amanda whispered, “ We will take care ot 
opened it, and welcomed them. | vou.” 
“Two chairs were immediately set out, one||' Who, like the physician, save indeed the 
with the back broken off, the other rickety || minister, is called upon to see human nature 
and unstable. l\ in every shadow ofa tint? The rich and th 
Before the fire were two little children || poor, the delicate and the course, the learned 
seated on the hearth, making a noise, which || and the ignorant, come before him without! 
the attendant female vainly endeavoured to}! disguise. 
quell. A girl about ten years of age came)! Amanda thought before that she loved her 
out of a small pantry bed-room, and smiled as|| husband; but luxury is a dead sea atmos 
she spoke. phere, in which the noble passions sicken and 
In a large rude chair sat a thin female.|| lie motionless. She clung to James’ arm as 
She rocked herself incessantly. She looked || they returned home with a feeling of devo- 
u when Dr. Ledson addressed her, but never) tion to him, that she had never imagined be- 
sniled nor spoke. Her complexion was sal-|| fore ; and in the pleasure sie experienced in 
low by illness, her lower jaw had fallen from } softening the horrors of her fellow creatures’ 
its socket, and her teeth chattered with the || poverty, she found every day new cause to 
rain endeavour to close her mouth. || rejoice in having shared her fortune with one 
At receiving some nourishment from the|| who, if he brought her no addition of the 
hand of her companion, she seemed revived. || earth’s wealth, had taught her that there is 
“Tam glad to see you, doctor, though I had \|a way of employing it that will awaken de- 
hoped to have been released from my wretch- || Jight.— Passion Flower. 
einess before now. JI do not complain, but) 
ny bones have started through the skin, and | a 
| suffer,"—she shivered and stopped an in-| Woman.—Nature has given woman an 
sant. “I thought it very hard when I lost)| influence over man, more powerful, more per- 
my baby last summer; I see it was kind;/|! petual than his over her; from birth to death, 
what would have become of it now ? 1 must || he takes help and healing from her hand, un- 
lave these, young as they are, to take care/|der all the most touching circumstances of 
of themselves, and my husband is none of the|/life; her bosom succors him in infancy, 
teadiest.”” soothes him in manhood, supports him in 
She did not weep; she was past that hu-|| sickness and in age. Such influence as 
man feeling. Amanda looked on in silence. \| this, beginning at the spring of life, and act- 
She had learned more of life’s state from this | ing in all its most trying moments, must de- 
sene than she could have acquired from||teriorate or improve man’s character, must 
volumes, She felt now a wiser woman at/|diminish or increase his happiness, accord- 
tighteen, than she would otherwise have||ing to the moral and intellectual gradation 
deen at thirty-five, || of woman. Thus upon her improvement in 
It brings down all our vanities and little|| particular, depends human improvement in 
repinings—a spectacle of such wo. Even! general. 


| 
i 
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FEMALE COURAGE. 


A striking trait of courage in a lady, forms 
the subject of conversation at present in the 
French metropolis. Madame Aubry lives in 
a solitary chateau, not far from the town of 
. The family consisted only of M. 
Aubry, his wife, a child about a year old, and 
one maid servant. In the little town, every 
light is out by ten o’clock, and of course the 
most perfect solitude reigns at that hour in 
their house, which lies off the road, and is 
completely hidden by trees. One night, last 
winter, Madame Aubry was sitting alone 
reading. Her husband had left her in the 
morning to visit a friend some six or eight 
miles off, and, as he expected to bring home 





a considerable sum of money, he had taken/| 


the usual precaution of arming himself with 
a pair of pistols. At about six o'clock the 
lady went up to her room to put her child to 
bed. Her apartment was a large room on 
the first floor, filled up on one side by an old 
fashioned chimney, and on the other by a deep 
and spacious alcove, near which stood her in- 
fant’s cradle. The night was a gloomy one, 
cold and dark, and every now and then a dash 
of rain beat against the gothic windows. The 
trees in the garden bowed to the wind, and 
their branches came sweeping against the 
casement. In short, it was a night in which 
the solitude of the mansion was more com- 
plete and melancholy than usual. Madame 
Aubry sat down on a low chair near the fire, 
which, by its sudden flashes, cast an uncér- 
tain light over the vast apartment, throwing 
its antique carvings and mouldings by turns 
into brighter relief or deeper shade. She had 
her child on her lap, and had just finished 
preparing it for the cradle. She cast her 
eyes towards the alcove, to see if the cradle 
was ready to receive its little occupant, 
whose eyes were already closed. Just then 
the fire flashed up brightly, and threw a 
strong light on the alcove, by which the lady 
distinguished a pair of feet, cased in heavy 


nailed shoes, peeping out under the curtain 
A thousand thoughts 
The 
person hidden there was a thief, perhaps an 
She had no pro- 
Her husband was 
not to return till eight at soonest, and it was 
What was to be 
She did not utter a single cry, nor 
The servant girl 
probably would not have had such presence 
The robber meant to remain quiet 
where he was till midnight, and then seize 
the money her husband was to bring with 


in front of the bed. 
passed through her mind in an instant. 


assassin—that was clear. 
tection, no aid at hand. 


now only half-past six. 
done? 
even start on her seat. 


of mind. 


him; but if he should find he was discovered 


and that there was no one in the house but 


Vor. ly. 








hiding place, and secure their silence 
‘murdering them. Besides, might not +), 
girl be the robber’s accomplice! Sever! 
\slight causes of suspicion occurred to her » 
‘once, and all these reflections passed throyol 
her mind in less time than we take to write 
them. She decided at once what she sh 
do, which was, to send the girl out of the 
‘room. 

| You know that dish my husband likes.” 
‘she said, without betraying her alarm by tho 
least change in the tone of her voice, «| 
ought to have remembered to have got it 
ready for his supper. Go down stairs, and 
see about it at once.” 

“‘ Does not madame require my helpas she 
generally does?” 

“ No, no. I will attend to every thing my. 
self. I know my husband would not ie 
pleased, if he were to come home after his 
‘ride, in such bad weather, and not find a good 
| supper ready.” 

After some delays, which increased in the 
|lady’s mind the suspicion she was forced to 
iconceal, the girl left the room. The noise 
‘of her steps on the stairs died away gradual- 
‘ly, and Madame Aubry was left alone with 
|her child, with those two feet, motionless at 
| their post, still peeping out under the curtain. 
| She kept by the fire, with her child on her 
\lap, continuing to caress it and sing to it, al- 
|most mechanically. The child cried: it 
| wanted to be put to bed, but its cradle was 
inear the alcove—near those dreadfiil feet, 
| how could she find courage to go near them! 
| At last, she made a violent effort. “Come, 
| my child,” said she, and got up. Hardly able 
to stand erect, she walked towards the 4l- 
| cove, close to the robber. 1 


| 








She put the child 
lin the cradle, singing it to sleep as usual, 
We may imagine how much inclination she 
|had to sing. When the child fell asleep, she 
‘left it, and resumed her seat by the fire— 


1 


| She did not dare to leave the room; it would 
|arouse the girl, probably his accomplice. Be- 
'sides, she could not bear the thought of lear- 
‘ing her child, even if it was to purchase her 
‘own safety. The clock pointed to seven. An 
‘hour yet, a whole hour, before her husband 
‘would come! Her eyes were fixed on those 
feet, which threatened her with death at any 
|moment, with a sort of fascination. The 
‘deepest silence reigned in the room. The 
infant slept quietly. We do not know wie 
‘ther even’ an Amazon, in her place, wou! 
have been bold enough to try a struggie wil 
the robber. Madame Aubry had no arms; 
besides, she had no claims to valour, but on'y 
to that passive courage, founded on reflection, 
which is far the rarer of thetwo. Fvery 'ew 
minutes, she would hear a noise in the gat 
den. In that noise, a ray of hope shone om 





two women, he would not fail to leave his 


. .* } 35 
her for a moment—it was her husband, 't We 
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strength and hope fail her. Soon she hears 





jeliverance! But no—it was only the wind 
and rain, or the shutters creaking. 

What an age every minute seemed to be. 
Oh, those dreadful feet move! Does the 
thief mean to leave his hiding place! No. 
jt was only a slight, probably involuntary 
movement, to ease himself by changing his 
position. The clock strikes—only once, it} 
is the half hour only—and the clock is too 
fst, besides! How much anguish, how many 
silent prayers in these trying minutes! She 
took up a book of devotion and tried to read, 
but her eyes would wender from the page to 
fx on those heavy shoes. All at once a 
thought arose that chilled her to the very 
heart. Suppose her husband should not come! 
The weather is stormy, and he has relatives 
in the village he went to. Perhaps they 
have persuaded him it was unsafe to travel 
at night with so large a sum of money about 
him; perhaps they had forced him with 
friendly violence, to yield to their urgent in- 
ritations to wait till morning. It is striking 
eight—and nobody comes. The idea we 
have alluded to, appears to her more and more 
probable. After two hours of such agony, 
the unhappy lady, whose courage had been 
kept up by the hope of final rescue, feels her 


anoise under the window, and listens doubt- 
fully. This time she is not mistaken. The 
heavy out-door creaks on its hinges, and shuts 
with clamor ; a well-known step is heard on 
the stairs, and a man enters, a tall, stout man. 
ltishe, itis he! Atthat moment, if he had 
been the worst of all husbands, he would have 
been perfection in his wife’s eyes. He has 
only taken off his wet cloak and put away his 
pistols, and delighted at again seeing what 
he loves most on earth, opens his arms to em- 
brace his wife. She clasps him convulsive- 
ly; but in a moment recovering her self-pos- 
session, puts her finger on his lips, and points 
to the feet peeping out under the curtain. 
I'M. Aubry had been wanting in presence 
mind, he would not have deserved to be 
the husband of such a woman. He made a 
‘ight gesture to show he understood her, and 
sid aloud, “ Excuse me, my dear,,I left the 
noney down stairs. Ill be back in two 
minutes.” Within that time he returned, 
pistol in hand. He looks at the priming, 
walks to the alcove, stoops, and while the} 
bre-finger of his right hand is on the trigger, 
with the other hand he seizes one of the feet, 
ind cries in a voice of thunder: “ Surrender, || 
you're a dead man!” He drags by the 
fet into the middle of the room a man of 


On Seeing a Bird Singing on a Grave. 


|M. Aubry would bring a large sum home that 
Nothing remains now, but to give 
'them over to the authorities. Madame Aubry 
jasked her husband to pardon them, but the 
,Voice of duty is louder than that of pity 
|When M. Aubry heard from his wife all she 
|had gone through, he could only say, “ Who 
would have thought you so courageous!” But 
|in spite of her courage, she was attacked that 
jnight with a violent nervous fever, and did 
not get over her heroism for several days.— 


i night. 


N. Y. Mirror. 
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SINGING ON A GRAVE. 
BY MISS C. ALLEN, 


Say, lovely warbler, dost thou know 
The sacred dust that lies below 
That little mound ? 
Thou dweller of the airy deep, 
Why dost thou come to sing and weep 
On hallowed ground ? 


What doth inspire thy gentle breast, 

| Whea light scarce lingers in the West, 
To rest thee there? 

Is’t inspiration from above, 

Teaching thy voice to sing of love, 
And breathe thy prayer? 





| Perhaps a friend who watched thy nest, 
When truant school-boys were in quest 
| Of thy young brood, 
| Now slumbers in the silent grave, 
Where fresh wild flowers so sweetly wave 
In solitude. 


, And thou dear bird hast come to bring 
Thy pure and holy offering 

To friendship’s shrine ; 
But the unconscious form below, 


| Of thy rich incense ne’er can know: 


Would it were mine. 


*T were sweet in thee to shun the day, 
And come at twilight’s hour to pay 
Thy homage here; 
No mate is near; came thou alone? 
All other birds to rest hath flown, 
Not one to cheer. 


Oh, wilt thou come again, sweet bird, 
And let thy mellowed voice be heard, 
At twilght dim? 
Upon that humble grassy mound, 
Tuning thy silver notes to sound 
Thy evening hymnn? 





ust ill-favoured aspect, crouching low to 
troid the pistol which is held within an inch 
®his head. He is searched, and a sharp 





ol 


ON SEEING A LITTLE BIRD AT TWILIGHT, 





“gger found on him. 


To be praised for good qualities which we 


He confesses that the}, are conscious that we do not possess, is, to a 
tl was his accomplice, and had told him’! generous mind, not pleasing, but mortifying. 
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7 | Survivor of Bunker Hill. 





HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS.) 


A SURVIVOR OF BUNKER HILL. 


One of the gallant aids of Gen. Warren at 
Bunker Hill, we rejoice to learn, survives, in 
the enjoyment of a green old age. The Al- 
bany Evening Journal of a late date, fur- 
nished an interesting sketch of the life of this 
veteran—Nathan Maynard—who now lives at 
Seneca Falls. Judge M. was born in Farm- 
ingham, near Boston, in August, 1755, and is 
therefore in his 85th year. He was one of 
the early settlers of Oneida county, after the 
war, where he held various public trusts, and 
was ten years a Judge of the county courts. 
A son, John Maynard, is now a member of 
the State Senate. Having joined the pro- 
vincial army in 1774, near Boston, in the 
memoravle battle of Bunker Hill, it was his 
fortune to be placed in a situation to give a 
more interesting and graphic account of the 
thrilling incidents of that day probably than 
any other man now living. He was aid to 
General Warren, and he it was who carried 
the order from the commander to the officers 
of the several regiments of the American 
army “to withhold their fire until the fire 
should be commenced in the centre,” by or- 
der of the General himself. 


The following account of the action is 
from his own lips, as published in the Journal : 


Col. Preston took possession of Breed’s 
Hill on the night of the sixteenth of June, 
1775, and threw up a breast work of earth, 
which they called a fort. On the morning 
of the 17th, at daylight, the British discovered 
the work, and commenced a heavy canonade 
from their shipping, and from Copp’s Hill. 
Col. Prescott was reinforced in the course of 
the forenoon by the regiments of Colonel 
Brown, Nixon, and several others. 

Gen. Warren, who had been appointed by 
the provincial authorities of Massachusetts a 
General but three or four days previous, ar- 
rived on the ground about the middle of the 
day; he was in citizen’s dress, and was on 
foot, as were all the provincial officers; he 
had not taken command by virtue of his new- 
ly received commission, but the several! 
Colonels insisted upon his at once assuming 
the command, and directing the movements 
of the day. The British troops were at this 
time landing and forming in order of battle. 
Gen. Warren had no military staff, and re- 
quired the services of some one to transmit 








his orders, and Colonel Brewer recom 
mended to him his fellow-townsman, Mr. | 
M: me who was young, active, and had. 
been long enough in the service to be well| 
disci plined, } 

Y oung Maynard accepted the invitation of | 
Gen. Warren to act in that capacity, and re-! 


paired with him to the centre. The Geyoy 
ij immediately directed a breast-work to ho, 


structed by doubling a post and rail 
and filling in with hay which had 
the day before. 

In the meantime, dense clouds of ; 
rising above 
awful intelligence that the town 


Charlestown, comrounicated : 


had heer 


fired by the enemy, and aided in exaspers:. 
ing the American troops for the bloody affra : 


that was to follow. The breast-wo rk 
completed to within thirty rods of the fort 


cupied by Col. Preston, when the men y 


’ 


wre 
Was 


forced to quit the work and seize their arms 


The British advanced slowly in two 


umns, and when the whole were plainly 
sight, Mr. Maynard carried the order jy 
Gen. Warren to Col. Nixon, who lay on} 


Mystic river, “to reserve his fire unt 
firmg should commence in the centre.” 


turning to the General, he was directed 1 


carry the same order to Col. Pres 
the other officers along the line. 


The breathless silence along the Americ 


entrenchments was now only broken by 
words of encouragement and direct 


V hasty 


the officers to the men. The British ad. 
vanced to within twelve rods of the Ameri- 


can works, 
displaying their columns to form a line. 
this moment Gen. Warren gave the 
“rire!” On the instant the whol 
work was in a blaze, and a report, 
longed thunder, rolled along the line. 
enemy were thrown into disorder, an 
unable to form their line; a few suc 
well directed fires compelled them to retr 
which, though hasty, was conducted i 
order. Gen. Warren ordered a cessati 
the firing, 
munition. 


when they fired, and commenc 


on account of the miei of ane 
The ground occupied by the ad 


vancing columns was nearly covered with 
the dead and wounded, who lay in heaps as 


they fell across each other. The wou 


raised their heads in imploring attitudes, 7 


neither their friends nor their foes c 
ford them relief. 
were killed or wounded in this attack. 


+ 


But few of the care ricans 


All was as still as the grave until the front 


of their columns had passed over al! theit 


dead, when the American General, without! 
waiting for the fire of his enemy, gave the 
word that was to consign hundreds to instant 
death. The fire was even more destructive 


than before, and the enemy retired in som 


lite ra! vy 
fired 4 
little exe- 


confusion. The ground was now — 
covered with the dead. The British ! 
some few shots, and those did but 
cution. 

The British now received further 


and advanced a third time, not in 





but in line. They again marched over t 


> 


reine 


\| forcements, and a general officer from Bi ston, 


father 
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éead, and a brisk firing commenced on both 
es, which lasted near an hour, when the 
éring of the Americans died away, for want 
qgnmunition. ‘The British then undertook 
»» storm the fort. Gen. Warren sent a re- 
































Prescott, and sent Mr. Maynard to inform 
him that he would send more men if he want- 
ajthem. Col. Prescott at first thought he had 
ssmany men as could stand to advantage, 
nt detained Mr. Maynard until the result of 
the enemy’s first attack should be known. 
The enemy scaled the embankments with 
their bayonets. ‘The Americans had but few 
iavonets, but fell upon the foe with the 
yroeches of their guns, knocked them down 
with cobble stones, seized and wrested their 
~ns from them, and turned their own bayo- 
nets against them. Prescott was every 
where encouraging his men, and joining in 
the general melee, and.shouting with his 
hoarse voice, “down with them—seize their 
nuns—are our cannon shot,” &c., &c. The 
British were driven out a second time, with 
sreat loss; a third time they advanced to the 
attack, when Col. Preston discovered that 
the Provincials had been driven from the hay 
breast-work, and that his retreat would soon 
ie cut off ordered a retreat. The retreat 
now became general, but was conducted in 
oo order. Mr. Maynard was not with 
Gen. Warren when he fell, having been de- 
tained in the fort with-Colonel Prescott. 

Soon afler the retreat commenced, Mr. 
Maynard found his elder brother, John, (the 
father of John Maynard of Syracuse,) with a 
broken leg, and a British musket for a crutch, 
making the best head way he could from the 
enemy. He threw his wounded brother 
across his shoulder, and carried him amid the 
shower of bullets, beyond the reach of the 
enemy's fire, where he fainted from loss of 
blood ; a ball had passed through his leg, and 
the blood flowed profusely ; the bullet holes 
vere plugged with wads of grass; the 
vounded brother was again shouldered and 
carried to Bunker Hill, nearly a mile from 




























the battle ground on Breed’s Hill, before help 
frot could be obtained. 
their He was soon cured of his wound and served 
thout trough the war, and before its close was 
> the promoted to the rank of Captain. 
stant _= 
ictive Moprsty.—Beauty is never so lovely and 
some itractive as when it is hidden beneath the veil 
orally retiring modesty. The most beautiful flow- 
fired et of the garden that most attracts and charms 
exe he senses, never appears so lovely as when it 
‘beheld sweetly peeping from the midst of its 
reine urtain of green leaves, which serves to par-| 
aston, ‘aly protect it from the sun and elements, 


nfrcement of about sixty men to Colonel) 


| The following beautiful lines were written and ap- 
|| pearec in an English paper, on the occasion of the 
death of Lady Frora Haerines, and the removal of 
her body to Scotland for interment. They breathe 
the spirit of poetry, and are highly worthy of ad 
miration, 


THE DEPARTURE. 


|O, bear her gently, gently on, 
Old Thames, upon thy heaving bosom, 
|For never on its tide were strown 
The fragments of a fairer blossom. 
She flourished in a bright parterre, 
| A maiden rose in sweetness blooming, 
Unconscious that a blight was there, 
Unmindful of a tempest coming. 


| It burst—that storm of factious hate, 
| It fell—that blight of envious malice,’ 
| And England weeps the rose-bud’s fite, 

And mourns the guilt of England’s Palace. 
| Ah, rarely have such deeds been done 
Where England’s royal standard floated, 
| Or England’s chivalry looked on 
While innocence was death-devoted ! 


Tis past: the happy soul hath flown 
To Him who first its being gave it, 
And in the trying hour made known 
Th’ eternal love that died to save it. 
That thought our sweetest solace brings; 
She, when the tempest gathered round her, 
Found shelter with the King of Kings 
From every arrow poised to wound her, 


Take, Scotia, take thy flower again, 

And spread thy green turf gently o’er her, 
And raise a bold, a melting strain, 

At once to triumph and deplore her. 
The trophies of her martial line, 

With many a high achievement laden, 
Can boast no wreath like that we twine 

For the cold brow of this dead maiden. 


Oh, sterner far her battle-field, 

More rich the prize of her contending, 
When tremblingly she grasped the shield, 
Beneath the mighty conflict bending. 

Ay, bending till in death she bowed 
Her tender frame, but shrinking never; 
Her dark assailants quelled and cowed, 
And her pure fame made bright forever. 


Then ’mid our low lamenting lay 
Be heard one note of solemn gladness, 
And let one flash of rapture play 
Upon the care-knit brow of sadness. 
Though ‘done to death by slanderous tongues,’ 
No more she feels their scorn oppressing, 
And, gentle lady, all thy wrongs 
May work for England’s weal a blessing. 








and , . . 
‘ni renders its charms doubly interesting and 
eautiful 





Thou widowed one, whose drooping head 
Hath been the mark of savage scorning, 
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For thee a nation’s tears are shed, 

Thy sorrow wakes a people’s mourning ; 
And when to her lone resting-place 

Fraternal tenderness hath brought her, 
England will teach an infant race 

To lisp the wrongs of Moira’s daughter. 


Then bear her gently, gently on, 

Old Thames, upon thy heaving bosom ; 
For never on its tide were strown 

The fragments of a fairer blossom! 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
July 10, 1839. 


From the Charleston Courier. 
LIFE AND DEATH.—A SKETCH. 
BY THE LATE MISS H. C. ALLEN. 
“I am content to die, but oh! not now.” 


Eva was young, beautiful, and beloved. 
Her happy heart vibrated with affection and 
hope. She had never tasted the bitter por- 
tion of mortal suffering. No cloud had ever 
cast a shadow on her flowery path. No word 
of unkindness had ever chilled the full stream 
of her ardent feelings. She was a being that 
seemed scarcely “of the earth, earthly.” 
Her intelligent eye was lighted with a beam 
more bright than nature is wont to shed—and 
oh, how lovely was its brightness when be- 
dewed and softened by the tear awakened, 
when a tale of sorrow reached her ear! 

Eva was the first born of her doating pa- 
rents, and an only daughter. But never did 
she exercise the prerogatives, that their fond- 
ness vouchsafed her, with aught but gentle- 
ness, towards her young brothers, whose 
highest pleasure was to gather for their 
sweet sister the flowers of their own little 
gardens, to deck her ham, and to pour their 
simple troubles into her sympathizing bo- 


som. 

How proudly did her fond father look on 
his beautiful and gentle girl, when returning 
from his avocations abroad, to his quiet 
threshold, the first smile and accents that 
welcomed him were those of his Eva. 

It was a starlit evening, and the air of 
spring, scented with the fragrance of young 
flowers, played lightly with the flowing ring- 
lets of the laughing girl, who was carolling a 
pleasant lay, in the buoyancy of her innocent 
spirit. 

Suddenly a gentle but pensive thought, 
(for all her thoughts were gentle,) came over 
her spirit. It was a thought of death. 
Strange that in a scene so lovely, and in a 
breast so little used to sadness, the unbidden 
reflection should find room. But it came 
like a shadow flung from the darkening fu- 
ture. “To die!” she murmured, “to 
away from these pleasant and familiar things, 
to be laid in a clay cold tomb, where my mo- 





— 
|ther’s kind voice will be heard no more ». 
‘my little brother's merry shout shal! pes. 
/come, and my father’s kiss shal] never he i, 
|pressed upon my cheek, while calling me 
dear, dear Eva! How delicious is this tooo. 
‘light view—how pure and fresh this bless 
air—how freely does my heart beat— 
briskly does life run in my veins !—(j,: | 
trust it may not be my lot to die, while ye: » 
is so sweet to live!” is 

The maiden heaved a light sigh, she kney 
not wherefore. It was an unfamiliar efiysion 
of her young breast. A wild vine had by he, 
own hand been trained around her cham}y 
window, and she rested her wet cheek. 
she had wept in the fulness of her emot 
on the leafy pillow, that a few intr 
branches had luxuriantly spread. 

The balmy stillness of the evening hushed 
her to slumber. How long she slept 
knew not, but when she awoke she felt her 
blood chilled, and a morbid sensation ryp 


jthrough her slight frame. The morning 


found her feverish and ill, and a lingering 
though not violent sickness ensued. Weeks 
passed languidly away, and Eva was changed, 
Not changed in sweetness and tenderness 
scarce changed in beauty—yet she was not 
now found at the streamlet’s bank, tending 
the tottering steps of her mother’s infant, that 
had just learned to swell the shout oft 
elder boys, when launching their fairy | 
into the sparkling stream. Her tame ( 
frolicked no more with the bounding nympi, 
on the green sward at her mother’s parlour 
door. Her guitar lay unheeded with its 
loosened chords, just where her hand resigned 
it on that evening—the last which ever heard 
the sweet voice tuned to melody. 

Months passed on. The winter came with 
its clouds and blackness. The parlour fir 
burned cheerfully as ever, but the boys played 
softly, and prattled even in whispers, Jest ther 
once welcome glee might pain the sick girl's 
feeble nerves. 

Spring came again in its Joveliness, but it 
brought not reses to Eva’s blighted cheek. 
The calm of resignation sat on her pale brow 
—but sometimes would the memory of the 
past come with its sunshine and its summer 
beauty, and she would say in her soft sweet 
way, “ Mother, think you not that I coud 
lean on father’s arm, and walk quite genly 
to the fountain’s side once more, where 
jessamine used to bloom so freshly! Sure.j 
I am better, mother—do I not look better 

Her parents turned. away to hide thet 
tears, for the dim eye and colourless lip, de 
tokened life’s swift “ passing away.” 

Ere summer’s hues had changed to tho 
of autumn, the fearful and dread trial cam®, 
that was to wring the heart’s deepest and 
best affections, and crush one of the dearest 
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{ 
and fairest flowers that ever bloomed on! 
earth's ungenial soil. “ Mother, I think that) 
Iam dying,” the pale girl said. “ Father, 
| must leave you, but you will come to me, 
though I shall never, never return to you. 
Once did I weep and pray that I might not 
thus early depart; but now I am content to! 
die, for Heaven is a blessed place, and the 
iess [have of earth, the earlier I shall be! 
there. Farewell, my kind brothers, you have 
long watched my dying pillow, with tender-| 
est, truest love. Where we shall meet again, | 
ithere shall be no more death.’ ” 

And she sank to sleep, the sleep of the| 
orave, as softly as an infant to its light, 
slumber on its mother’s bosom. Who shall | 
naint the scenes of the sad home she left be- 


hind. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO ELIZABETH. 


When gazing on thy sylph-like form, 
So gay and cheerful now, 
lask me if some gathering storm 
May never cloud thy brow! 
And if upon thy rosy cheek, 
Where dwells the healthful glow, 
The tear of sorrow may not seek 
To spread its shades of wo? 


lask me if those eyes so bright, 
And fascinating too, 
Have ever thrown their mystic light 
On him whose heart is true? 
And who would gladly sacrifice 
The wealth of worlds, to be 
The idol of thy heart—a prize 
Beyond all price to me. 


lask me if that placid smile 
Bespeaks a mind serene? 

Ifno distracting cares, the while, 
Perchance, may intervene 

Between the hours of hope and joy, 
To teach thy guileless heart, 

That perfect bliss, without alloy, 
This world can ne’er impart? 


Then let not earth’s delusive charms 
Thy trusting heart betray ; 

But fly when caution first alarms, 
And turn thy feet away. 

Thy loveliness and real worth 
Must win for thee a name 

Among the fairest ones of earth, 
Beyond—immortal fame. 


JRL 
Harmony, N. J., July 4, 1840. 





In all thy undertakings, let a reasonable 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 





Woman's Love.—If there be any thing on 
earth that is truely holy and sublime, it is 
the deep, enduring, unchanging watchfulness 
of woman’s love, that in hours of health and 
happiness, seems to smile with a light as 
placid, as gentle, and almost as distant as 
that of the evening star, but when the hour 
of trial comes, grows brighter and warmer, 
and nearer, till Jike the magic fire round the 
sword of Hoderiah, it has encircled objects 
with its protecting flames gathered within its 
pure and gentle influence, and unwavering 
and undimed, burns brightly and steadily to 
the last. 

[t is not so with man. He will bear much, 
but not long. With him the fierce assault 
‘will be fiercely, it may be nobly met. But 
the struggle must be brief. He must take 
|off his armour and rest. But to bear on un- 
ceasingly, unshrinking, through the long day 
and sleepless night, unchangeable to endure 
,all change, to speak, and amid hopelessness, 
to wear a smiling brow and aching heart, 
this is woman’s task—this is woman's love. 
And even when the task is fruitless, when 
|that love has proved as vain as it was tender, 
| who has not, at some time, been called to see 
some loved one, beneath that blessed influ- 
‘ence, soothed gently to his last sleep, even as 
| the flower lulled by the hum of the bee, bends 
down its little head at nightfall to its dream- 
‘less repose. Nay, even amid the ordinary 
ladversities of life, which often scathe the 
| pride of manhood as with a thunderbolt, who 
|has not seen that love still twinkling green 
and fresh around the ruin. And when the 
storms of life have swept by, or when the 
‘sturdy ork has been prostrated, and the pride 
of the forest laid low—there it is, the osier 
jover the grave, that still rears its unbroken 
head, and lifts up its green and biessed arms 
over the sacred spot, and triumphant amid the 
|tempest that has rent the strong, and bowed 
\the mighty, still sheds there its refreshing 
‘dews, and spreads out its solemn shadows, 
;and weeps on with fond fidelity over the ashes 
it protects, 


Fiowrrs.—F lowers, of all created things, 
‘are the most innocently simple, and most su- 
'perbly complex—playthings for childhood, 
ornaments of the grave, and companions of 
‘the cold corpse! Flowers, beloved by the 
| wandering idiot, and studied by the deep 
ithinking man of science! Flowers, that un- 
‘ceasingly expand to Heaven their grateful, 
‘and to man their cheerful looks— partners of 
human joy; sootners of human sorrow: fit 


‘surance animate thy endeavours; if thou| emblems of the victor’s triumphs, of the young 


cespairest of success thou shalt not succeed. |: bride’s blushes; welcome to the crowded 
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Flowers are in the volume of nature what) 
the expression “ God is love” is in the volume | 
of revelation. \ What a desolate place would | 
be a world without a flower! It would be a' 
face without a smile—a feast without a wel-| 
come. Are not flowers the stars of the earth ?) 
and are not our stars the flowers of Heaven ?| 
One cannot look closely at the structure of a| 
flower without loving it. ‘They are the em-| 
blems and manifestation of God’s love to the! 
creation, and they are the means and minis-| 
tration of man’s love to his fellow creatures; 
for they first awaken in his mind a sense of 
the beautiful and good. The very inutility 
of flowers is their excellence and great beau- 
ty ; for they lead us to thoughts of generosi- 
ty and moral beauty, detached from, and su-| 
rior to selfishness; so that they are pretty 
essons in nature’s book of instruction, teach- 
ing man that he liveth not by bread alone, 
but that he hath another than animal life. 


Happiness.—In our pursuit of happiness it 
is our avidity which chiefly disappoints our 
endeavours. It has frequently been observed 
with respect to the acquisition of riches, that | 
the enterprising man by embarking in too 
many schemes of profit, is often ruined, while 
the miser plods slowly on towards the attain- 
ment of his purpose with success. The case 
is the same with regard to our prosecution of 
happiness. He whose impetuous temper 
urges him to acts of rapacity and ambition, or 
plunges him in the excesses of debauchery, 
fails of his ultimate aim, the attainment of 
felicity. But the man who is content with 
the share of happiness which he possesses, 
who is satisfied to have it gradually in- 
creased, who confines his views to his sphere 
in life, and aspires not at that which is be- 
yond his reach, is amply rewarded, and re- 
ceives a prize which the most violent and 
unremitting efforts cannot obtain. 


Trutu.—Truth has been thus eloquently 
described by N. Breton, who wrote in 1616: 


“Truth is the glory of Time, and the 
daughter of Eternity; a title of the highest 
grace, and a note of divine nature; she is the 





life of religion, the light of love, the grace of 
wit, and the crown of wisdom; she is the| 
beauty of valour, the brightness of honour, 
the blessing of reason, and the joy of faith. 
Her truth is pure gold, her time is right pre- 
cious, her word is most gracious, her essence | 
is in God, and her dwelling with His ser- 
vants; her will is in his wisdom, and her 
work to His glory; she is honoured in love,| 
and graced. in constancy; in patience ad-| 
mired, and in charity beloved. She is the! 
angel’s worship, the virgin’s fame; the saint’s! 
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halls, and graceful upon solitary graves!)|bliss, and the martyr’s crown; she js 
. , . “a9 ~ t iv 
king’s greatness, and his council's goodness. 
his subject’s peace, and his kingdom's praj 


she is the life of learning, and the light of 
law; the honour of trade, and the craco 9° 
labour. 


wisdom’s walk in the way of holiness, anj 
takes her rest but in the resolutions of good. 
ness. Her tongue never trips, her hear 
never fails, and her faith never fears: ho, 
church is without schism, her city with = 
fraud, her court without vanity, and her kino. 
dom without villainy. In sum, so infinite js 


her excellence in the construction of | 
sense, that I will thus only conclude in the 
wonder of her worth—she is the nature , 

perfection in the perfection of nature, where 
God in Christ shows the glory of Christianity, 


What a pity that one forgets one’s child. 
ish thoughts; their originality would produce 
such an effect, properly managed! It is 
curious to observe that by far the most usefil 
part of our knowlege is acquired uncon. 
sciously. We remember learning to read 
and write, but we do not remember how we 
learned to talk, to distinguish colours, ete. The 
first thought that a child wilfully conceals is 
an epoch—one of life’s most important—and 
yet who can recall it! 


ee 
—— 


SUMMER SHOWERS. 
BY CHARLES 8. BAILEY. 


How calm, and sweet the showers, 
That bathe the blooming earth ; 

Wat’ring the gentle flowers, 
Bringing others into birth. 


How gladsome is the breeze 
That flies across the plain, 

Carrying through the trees, 
Drops of the summer’s rain 


How sportive is the rill, 

With banks arrayed in flowers, 
It feels its bosom swell 

With drops of Summer showers. 


Now down the sloping hills, 
The gentle waters flow 

{nto murmuring rills, 
That dance their waves below. 


Now flowers, with sweetness rife, 
That never saw the day, 

Are springing into life, 
In beautiful display. 


All things are full of mirth 
When Summer showers fall, 

Refreshing all the earth, 
Reanimating all. 





She hath a pure eye, a plain hand 
piercing wit, and a perfect heart. She j; 
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